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LOSS AND GAIN 


OST of the international news in 1958 has been dramatic and— 

with rare exceptions—profoundly alarming. Where difficulties and 

conflicts already existed they mostly took a turn for the worse. 
Where there were none, and where they seemed dormant and latent, they 
suddenly broke out agairi with the utmost vehemence. And where the results 
of political misconceptions and maladroit handling had—up to this year— 
produced merely negative results, developments in the course of recent 
months acquired truly threatening proportions. 

The latest and by far the most immediate of the present conflicts has 
arisen in the Far East. Even those political commentators in the USA 
who are normally friendly to the Eisenhower Administration have been 
loud and outspoken in their condemnation of the dangers to which Mr. 
Dulles’ famous “brinkmanship” has now brought their country and the 
world. Not only the European allies of the USA but millions of Americans 
themselves have no desire to send their boys to fight for some Chinese 
off-shore islands which appear to be hard or impossible to defend. Yet 
this is precisely the danger to which they have been committed, and the 
decision rests not in Washington but with the one or the other of 
the two Chinese Governments. Nor is it clear what would happen if war 
were actually to take place. Would it be a case of total nuclear warfare if 
the Russians give Mao active support? In other words, would the risk 
be taken of exposing the USA and the European capitals, as well as 
those behind the Iron Curtain, to atomic destruction because of Quemoy 
and Matsu? Or would the fighting be limited to the much despised 
conventional weapons? 

At the moment of writing Mr. Dulles seems to be making some efforts 
to disengage America from the commitments she had entered into without 
any discoverable reason. Mr. Jacob D. Beam, USA, Ambassador in 
Warsaw, is conducting difficult negotiations with the Ambassador of Com- 
munist China for a peaceful solution of the Formosa Straits tension. 
“Jake” Beam is known to his many friends as a capable diplomat and 
a most stubborn man—essential qualifications for his present task. But 
even a prolonged cease-fire is not going to solve a conflict in which the 
prestige of the USA, of Communist China, and up to a point of the Soviet 
Union, is engaged. Moreover, the future of Chiang’s Formosa largely de- 
pends on it; and, despite the fact that recent Washington speeches have 
indicated the willingness to take certain action regardless of Chiang, the 
President and Mr. Dulles alike have indicated that they do not propose 
to drop their uncomfortable ally. The Washington authorities argue that 
much more than a local conflict is at stake and that the whole affair is a 
matter of principle. There shall be no Far Eastern “Munich,” so the 
argument runs. But those who use it disregard the fact that there is not 
a shadow of semblance between the betrayal of Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 
America’s present position vis-a-vis the two Chinas. It is strange that 
Washington should select the off-shore islands as a test case of its adherence 
to the spirit of true alliances when on many recent issues concerning 
America’s principal Western allies no such scruples were shown. 

In any case the Far Eastern crisis is as yet far from solved, the problem 
of recognizing Communist China and admitting her to the UN far from 
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settled, and policy towards Chiang’s Government continues to be contra- 
dictory (despite “principles”)—so that the whole affair is bound to remain 
explosive for a long time to come. 

Meanwhile the relations between Moscow and Peking deserve pondering. 
These are not as simple as they are often represented by experts who assert 
that Khrushchev and Mao loathe each other, and that'a “wedge” could 
be driven between them by the adroit West; or else, that—on the contrary— 
the two dictators work so closely together that they must be considered 
as a unit. There is nothing to prove either contention correct. Dictators sel- 
dom love one another, and a certain amount of jealousy between Mr. M. 
and Mr. K. would hardly be surprising. At the same time they are largely 
devendent on each other. In her attempts at rapid industrialization Com- 
munist China has to rely on Russia. Just as Stalin, to carry out his first 
three Five Year Plans, had to secure the active help of the Western coun- 
tries—especially Germany, both under the Weimar Republic and under 
Hitler from 1933 to 1941—which was readily given in the form of equip- 
ment, know-how and loans and credits, so Mao’s China today is getting 
all this from Soviet Russia. To finance and equip the Chinese the Russians 
sometimes have to give them priorities over their own requirements since 
China is too important to be left unsatisfied. On the international scene 
both Governments together are much stronger than if they acted separately. 
They have to consult and to co-ordinate to a far greater extent than is 
realized in the West—and this, despite the fact that Mr. K. or Mr. M. 
may not always like it. But at any rate they know what their kind of alliance 
demands of them and will continue to demand of them for years to come. 

No doubt they work hand in hand not only where their relations with 
the West, but also with the East, are concerned. Communist China is an 
important factor in Moscow’s dealings with the so-called “non-committed” 
Asiatic countries as well as with the Middle and the Near East, which is 
obviously committed to a very large degree. The crisis in the Middle and 
Near East has now been upon us for many years, and there is plenty of 
evidence to show that Soviet Russia was intimately involved in it from 
the start. It began long before the Suez affair which gave the Western 
powers what was probably their last chance in these regions. But instead 
of using that chance, the democracies made such an incredible muddle of 
the situation that since then Nasser has grown in power and influence 
beyond his wildest dreams. For its part, the West has not proved capable 
of finding a single good card to play in this region. It is hard to see 
in what way the American and the British Governments have enhanced 
their prestige and improved their position, first by sending troops into 
Lebanon and Jordan, and then by withdrawing them again. These troops 
were certainly not numerous enough to fight a war, if one had broken out, 
nor do they appear to have exercised any stabilizing effects, since both 
countries and those adjoining them remain in a state of great turmoil. 

It is sometimes argued that the root of the trouble in the Middle East 
has been Western support for Israel. But, quite apart from the fact that 
there was hardly any support in recent years, this biased over-simplification 
does not really meet the case. There is no doubt that the Arabs and 
Israelis loathe each other, but is this the true cause of Arab nationalism 
and the urge for emancipation? After all, Israel is in no way involved 
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in the unending Cyprus tragedy. Nor was there any question of Israel, say, 
in Indo-China or Indonesia. When Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria started 
their fight for “liberation” from France, their grievances—true or alleged 
—did not make much of a case against the state of Israel. Surely, this is 
an era of general struggle by the Colonial peoples against their former 
masters, an upsurge of often irrational and perhaps even self-destructive 
nationalism which admits no argument. 

The secession of French Guinea is an interesting case in point. “We 
prefer poverty in liberty to riches in slavery,” said Prime Minister Sékou 
Touré. Though it would be hard to show in what way the country has been 
“enslaved” by the French, his statement sums up the feelings of most of 
the colonial nations. Some of the white democracies have developed a 
guilt complex, and wish to give the coloured nations everything they can, 
because they feel that they did not do enough for them in the past. Others, 
in their zeal, wish to force democracy on peoples who have hitherto been 
ruled by feudal kings and chieftains, and who are being scandalously 
exploited by a few rich men of their own. Finally, there are those who 
refuse to see that conditions have changed in the last two centuries, and 
who would love nothing better than wars of reconquest and subjugation. 
But none of them so far have produced any practical solutions for this 
problem which is not uniform and which presents completely different 
aspects in different parts of the world. 

Whether General de Gaulle can solve the Algerian problem, for instance, 
is by no means clear. Nor is it clear whether the proposed reforms would 
in the long run lead to “Frenchifying” Algeria or “Arabizing” France. 
Under the new Constitution the new French Chamber of Deputies may not 
have too much influence, but it would be a curious phenomenon if it were 
to be dominated by a strong group of Algerian Arabs. The General’s over- 
whelming success in the referendum shows that the French have placed their 
destiny in his hands, but this decision of the voters does not automatically 
solve either the problems of the French Commonwealth or the external 
problems of France, nor her domestic ones. When he took over, he stopped 
the complete dissolution of the State and prevented Civil War. The last 
Governments of the Fourth Republic had neither moral authority nor 
physical force, since both the army and the police were in a state of open 
defiance. Thus there was no alternative to the General and there still 
is none. In the present circumstances the situation can be summed up as 
follows: de Gaulle or chaos. But this is a situation which cannot last 
eternally. The French nation may have given full powers to the General, 
but when he starts using these he may iose a great deal of popularity, since 
circumstances will compel him to take decisions which are contrary to 
the interests of many powerful pressure groups. That the General is a well- 
intentioned, brave and patriotic man there can be no doubt. But to restore 
the authority of the State; to stabilize wages and prices; to solve the 
financial and fiscal crisis which is strangling France despite her brilliant 
post-war economic expansion; to bring the armed forces as well as the 
police back to unquestioning loyalty; to establish a modus vivendi within 
the French Commonwealth, and finally, to enable France to play the part 
in international affairs which has belonged to her in the past—all these 
things require an effort which is stupendous even for the greatest of 
supermen. 
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In Germany political stability under Adenauer continues, and economi- 
cally the country keeps on growing in strength. Without any doubt, at 
the moment, Germany is the strongest West European country in almost 
every respect. How long this situation will last no one can say; there 
are a few clouds on the economic horizon and the Chancellor is now well 
over 80. However, for the time being there is so much money about that 
a mere 12 years after her crushing defeat Germany is able to offer financial 
help to Great Britain and France, lend substantial funds to the World 
Bank, and now float on her own market a large bond issue for the Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa. The mining industry in the Ruhr 
and Rhine districts, which the Allies expended such effort in bombing dur- 
ing the war, recently celebrated its centenary in conditions that justify 
Germany’s pride in her reconstruction achievements. 

Several elections took place in the course of 1958. In Italy the election 
produced results almost identical with the previous ones.- While the 
Christian Democratic party has no absolute majority, it is stil] the largest 
single party, and so, with the support of one or two of the smaller parties, 
it can continue to keep up a somewhat precarious coalition. To anyone 
who has seen Italy immediately after the war and has revisited her 
recently the economic progress is most impressive. And it is important to 
bear in mind that, like Germany, Italy has conducted and continues to 
conduct a liberal economic policy. Of course there are many weak points 
in the economy, and agriculture is not doing well. Also, there are still about 
1,500,000 unemployed. Considering that in recent years the population 
has grown by about 3,000,000, and that the unemployment total remained 
stubbornly around 2,000,000 for some 10 years, its diminution by about 
one quarter shows that more and more men and women are being absorbed 
into the active labour force. Tourism is booming, and last year’s staggering 
figure of 14,000,000 is likely to be even larger for 1958. 

The Brussels International Fair excelled all expectations and likewise 
brought an army of tourists to Belgium from all over the world. The 
country is doing well and so is Holland, its partner in Benelux. Another 
country that achieved substantial economic recovery was Denmark, while 
Norway and Sweden are struggling with their now traditional inflationary 
difficulties—-largely the result of their own policies. Switzerland, as always, 
is doing more than well and—likewise in accordance with her own tradi- 
tion—is full of gloomy premonitions about the future. 

Tie United States has been deliberately left until the end of this article. 
Early in the year the nation was deeply affected by the recession which 
seems to have reached its worst point in April. Since then a great many 
figures have been published to prove that there has been a quick and 
spectacular recovery. However, there are plenty of other—mostly unpubli- 
cized—figures showing that this optimistic picture is only partly true. The 
number of bankruptcies is growing, unemployment remains high, industrial 
equipment is in many ways still redundant, and the great American 
consumer is still reluctant to acquire automobiles, domestic appliances and 
other durable goods on the instalment plan in the old way. Moreover, since 
not even the recession at its worst succeeded in bringing down the cost 
of living and especially the price of food and services, most family budgets 
now have to devote a substantial proportion of the money available to the 
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payment for essentials and are not willing to pledge any part of their 
income for things they can do without. There is no reason to believe that 
private investment in the industrial sector will show any substantial increase 
over the relatively low figure of the present year. American prosperity 
requires a four per cent expansion of production every year, so that the 
failure to grow is in itself a recession. True though it is that the index 
of industrial production has recovered about one half of its diminution, 
it is still far below the pre-recession level. Meanwhile a new buying craze 
has broken out in Wall Street where the price of shares is beating all the 
previous records, while the price of bonds has fallen to levels unknown in 
modern times. This is a most unhealthy situation and it makes the needs of 
Government financing (an estimated deficit of 14 billion) hard to satisfy 
while the market behaves in this way—which is strongly reminiscent of 
1929. 

In politics there have been such sensations as the Sherman Adams case, 
while the new outbreak of racial intolerance has likewise created an 
extremely difficult position for the Government. The Little Rock affair, 
which had seemed dormant for some time, has now gone much further than 
being merely an integration issue, since it constitutes a challenge to the 
authority of the Supreme Court and a conflict between State and Federal 
Government. It is not easy for the present administration to handle these 
domestic problems, all the more since there is an “off year” election on 
November 4. More experts agree that both on a statistical and psycho- 
logical basis the Democrats have strong odds in their favour. The position 
of the President himself is not a strong one. Since he cannot run for a third 
term in 1960, his power would be limited in any case. But for a variety of 
personal and political reasons his influence has suffered a conspicuous 
and not altogether surprising decline since his great triumph of 1956. 
It is argued that if he could not lead his party to victory then he can 
hardly do so now—after all that has happened in the intervening years. 
And most of the men who were only too eager to cling to his coat-tails then 
are not particularly anxious for his endorsement in the present circum- 
stances. Indeed, this might prove an embarrassment rather than an advan- 
tage. It is not for Europeans to take sides, but so much of the Western 
world’s fate depends on the decision of the American voters that it is to 
be hoped they will exercise their constitutional duty in a wise way—thus 
creating the political climate in which the USA can act constructively and 
vigorously. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


LIBERALS AT TORQUAY 
I. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


AM honoured by my election to the Presidency, and proud to succeed 

such a distinguished man as Dr. Micklem, whose speech delivered 

last year at Southport I have recently re-read, but cannot hope to 
emulate in its philosophical approach. I shall have to make a different 
kind of address. 
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We meet at a moment full of difficulties for the world, but full of a 
resurgent hope for the Liberal Party. I have been analysing the results of 
the 15 by-elections in which candidates of all three Parties have taken 
part since the last General Election in 1955, culminating in the “crowning 
mercy” of Torrington. I congratulated my Tory friends at the time of the 
Rochdale result on saving their deposit. There was nothing at Torrington 
on which I could congratulate them—least of all on a candidate sailing 
under false colours, a practice which I trust will be abandoned before long. 
I wish, however, most heartily to congratulate Mr. Bonham Carter on his 
victory, Mr. Kennedy on near-victory, and all our candidates in the 
other by-elections on their valiant and most helpful efforts. They also serve 
who only stand—and wait for victory next time. 

There were five by-elections in which all three Parties had fought at 
the General Election: in those I find that the Tory poll dropped by 
26 per cent and the Labour poll by 11 per cent, while the Liberal vote 
rose by 11 per cent. In the ten Divisions in which no Liberal fought in 1955, 
the Tory poll dropped 41 per cent and the Labour vote by 21 per cent. 
Taking the 15 Constituencies together, the Tory and Labour Parties be- 
tween them lost in round figures no less than 168,000 votes, of which we 
picked up 103,000: the remaining 65,000 simply stayed away. Those two 
Parties suffered not only from our revival, but from the apathy or, 
disgruntlement of their own former supporters. 

One further lesson from these 15 by-elections: the Tories with only 
220,000 votes got ten seats; Labour with 189,000 votes got four; while we, 
with 134,000, got only one. Proportionally it should have been Tory six, 
Labour five, Liberal four. That is a subject which we shall be discussing 
later on. It is equally applicable to Local Government as well as Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Gallop polls indicate that recently Tory support has picked up at the 
expense of Labour. It is time for progressive voters to consider seriously 
whether after all Liberal principles and policies are not more attractive 
than the present jumble of inconsistencies embodied in the long series of 
Labour pamphlets. As long as the Party was seriously following its pet 
dogma of nationalization, it had an emotional appeal—very satisfying to 
many until it was put into practice. Now they are divided into two groups; 
first those who still crave for more nationalization. Somebody described a 
second marriage as the triumph of hope over experience: the more vocal 
or extreme supporters of nationalization may be in that category, or 
resemble the quack doctor who retorted to a complaint that his medicine 
had done no good by saying, “Ah, but you didn’t take enough of it.” Is 
Mr. Bevan still one of them? The second group, led by Mr. Gaitskeli 
consists of those who have learned their lesson from experience and are 
groping dimly for something to take the place of the old love—with very 
little success. A recent vote at the TUC seems to have lent some fresh 
support to the first group, and provided a fresh headache for the official 
leadership. 

There is nothing more misleading in politics than the journalistic cliché— 
“Right, Centre and Left.” This implies that Socialism is more progressive 
—or advanced—than Liberalism. It is only advancing in a different— 
and wrong—direction. In most respects the Labour Party is at least as 
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reactionary as the Tories if not more so. There is a section of it which 
maintains some old radical traditions. Just as some Tories have recently, 
and partially, learned—20 years too late—some Liberal ideas, and watered 
them down with a mixture of their old reaction. All those in either 
Party who have retained or learned Liberal ideas should give real effect 
to them by coming in to swell the Liberal resurgence. Those of us who have 
sacrificed much over the years to preserve our Liberal ideals intact, as well 
as the great mass of young people who have thought for themselves and 
adopted those ideals, would welcome them. Don’t let them fear that they 
would be supporting a lost cause. My political memories go back to the 
Boer War election of 1900, when I addressed Liberal meetings in my 
scholar’s gown at Winchester (not all Wykehamists are Socialists). Though 
we were disastrously beaten then, within six years we won the greatest 
majority of all time. That Liberal Parliament, as Arthur Henderson, then 
the secretary of the Labour Party, acknowledged, passed more legislation 
for the benefit of the working class than had ever been passed before or, 
I would add, since. There is no reason why we should not repeat the pro- 
cess under our valiant young leader of today, Jo Grimond. That Liberal 
Government laid the foundation of social welfare; not all of the changes 
which have since been brought into it are for the better, particularly with 
regard to the medical service, and old age pensions. It also attacked the 
land question from several angles, agricultural tenure and small holdings, 
road construction and especially the land taxes in the famous budget of 
1909-10, which led to the curbing of the powers of the House of Lords 
by the Parliament Act after an epic struggle. You may think I am going 
into too much ancient history, but I am only mentioning problems tackled 
by that government which, after 40 years of destruction, obstruction or 
neglect by Tory and Labour governments are still with us today. They 
would have been solved long ago if that Liberal legislation had not been 
ignored by the Socialists and repealed by the Tories. We are going to 
discuss some aspects of the land question later on. Now, I would only 
make two points. First, if the Liberal Road Fund Act had been operated 
between the wars or since, as I personally begged the Labour Government 
to do in the 1924 Parliament, we should long ago have had a complete 
road system at little or no cost to the ratepayers or taxpayers—probably 
at a profit by, taking the land only a mile on each side of the new roads. 
I demonstrated that in one example (typical of all railway and road exten- 
sions) the owners of the adjoining land had pocketed in five years five times 
the cost of constructing the road which had been paid for by the public. 
A full use of that Act would also have done a great deal to solve the inter- 
war unemployment problem. 

Now a word on rating: for many years I made half my income out of the 
absurdities of the rating system we then had. When the Socialists passed 
the Rating Clauses of their Local Government Act of 1948, I said that 
no-one could think of anything sillier; but, when the Tories passed theirs 
in 1953, I had to congratulate them on their success in doing so. The 
whole mass of nonsense should be swept away and replaced by a simple 
rate on site values. If the scheme approved by this assembly in 1943 had 
been carried out, it would largely have solved the housing problem before 
now, at much less cost than the subsidies which have failed to do it. 
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At present, if you have a vacant site you pay no rates on it: as soon as 
you put a house or other building on it, you are rated on the annual value 
of the building as well as the site. That has exactly the same effect as a 
purchase tax on the building—at 100 per cent if the local rate is 20s. in 
the £. We put such a tax on luxuries in order to deter people from getting 
them. Do we want to deter them from getting houses or factories? 

No, the achievements of the great Liberal Government of 50 years ago 
are not out of date, nor have the principles which guided them ceased to be 
applicable to the problems of today. On the contrary, I would make bold 
to say that if we could get a Liberal Government tomorrow, one of its first 
tasks should be to restore and bring up to date the legislation of that 
Government, and carry on with the application of the same principles to 
other problems of today. Right principles do not change— only some 
aspects of the problems. 

I see that our Agenda is criticized in one friendly quarter on the ground 
that we ought to be dealing with some other topics: we cannot have a 
resolution on every subject every year. Those suggested are: Bureaucracy, 
Abuse of Power by Monopolies and Trade Unions, Caucus Control of 
Commons and Local Councils. To the Electoral System I have already 
referred. On Bureaucracy, we passed resolutions both in 1955 and 1957, 
and I myself drafted the Liberties of the Subject Bill introduced by Lord 
Rea in the House of Lords, which anticipated the Report of the Oliver 
Franks Committee and went much further. 

On Monopolies, I was chairman of the Liberal Committee whose report 
in 1945 was adopted by this assembly and has been drawn upon by both 
the other Parties—with public acknowledgment by Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
though not by the Tories—in the inadequate measures which they have 
passed into law. We shall have to return to the subject, on which we have 
passed frequent resolutions, when we see how the new Act is working. 

So far it seems to have resulted in some trade associations dropping 
the more objectionable features of their rules: a great mass of others are 
awaiting hearing before the new Restrictive Practices Court. It will be 
many years before they can all be heard: meanwhile they are carrying on 
as before, but the first judgments of the court may produce an effect. 

There are, however, two further moves in the- direction of Monopoly 
which require close attention. The first is Amalgamations, known to the 
Stock Exchange as “take-over bids.” This we anticipated in our original 
report and made recommendations for curbing them where they tend to 
monopoly. These have not been adopted by either the Labour or Tory 
Acts. The second is the growing extension of the “tied-house” system from 
beer to other trades; particular offenders are the great oil companies in con- 
nection with garages. I am glad to see that the Ministry of Transport is 
discouraging therm to a small extent in connection with new roads. The 
matter needs dealing with on a larger scale. 

I should like to say a few things about the economic situation at home 
and abroad. They are my own thoughts and some people here may not 
agree with them. I expressed some of them in an article on the last Budget 
which was re-printed in the Liberal News from the Contemporary 
Review. 

Ever since the war prices have been rising, and so in most years has 
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Government expenditure and taxation. To take the latter first, we all know 
about our income tax. Some people are so fortunate as to know also about 
their surtax, though they do not always regard it in that light. The weekly 
wage-earner speaks of his “take-home money,” meaning what he finds in 
his pay packet after deduction of income tax and insurance contributions, 
which are a poll-tax for a particular purpose. As a rule he imagines that the 
tax collector has then finished with him, but in truth he has only just 
begun. Indirect taxes levied on a great variety of the things which we buy 
amount to 16s. per head per week for every man, woman and child in 
this country. That is actual tax collected, without taking account of the 
fact that because many of the taxes are protective, they put up the price of 
home-produced articles. The cost of that never finds its way into the 
Treasury at all. Without that, it is £4 a week for a family of five. These 
figures are, of course, averages. They vary to a small extent with the means 
of the individual, but they are much above the average for those who smoke 
and consume excizeable liquors, and below it for those who do not. So 
the wage-earners have a much greater interest in reducing Government 
expenditure than most of them realize—especially those who follow the 
Labour Party in shouting for more national expenditure, forgetting that 
they will have to pay for it. 

Of cuurse, by far the biggest reduction that could be made would follow 
from disarmament, and the next biggest from cutting out unnecessary 
bureaucracy. 

Now about inflation and deflation. Ever since the war we have heard 
that inflation, meaning simply that rise in prices, comes from “too much 
money chasing too few goods.” 

Obviously there are two possible remedies for that—less money or more 
goods. Whenever possible I favour more goods, both for our own con- 
sumption and for export. For some years after the war, that was not really 
possible, because we were working all out to meet an insatiable demand 
with equipment which was mostly pre-war. That was the time when less 
money would have been the only remedy, but was never sufficiently applied 
by the government of either party. This culminated in the soft Tory budget 
of 1955, which led to the financial crisis of 1957. By that time things had 
got so bad that the 7 per cent bank rate and credit squeeze may have »~°u 
essential, because there was not time to cure it by more output. Bu: / 
never Ought to have been necessary, because by that time the re-equips sat 
of industry had gone so far that it ought to have been possible to cure 
the inflation by producing more and cheaper goods. But now we have been 
forced into the ludicrous situation that much of the new machinery seems 
to be unused or under-used because inflation has been reduced by 
checking production. Mass production or automation plants (which are 
very costly) can only produce cheaply if used nearly to capacity, so we 
are not getting that benefit either. Mass production needs mass consumption 
to make it tick; otherwise it only produces idle men and idle machines, 
as it did betwen the wars in America and here, instead of plenty which 
it should produce. Unemployment is at present only patchy, but largely 
because it is concealed in the form of under-employment. The fall in the 
demand for coal and steel, the Federation of British Industries report, and 
many (though not all) recent company reports, are ominous pointers. Now 
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industry is being let off the chain to some extent; in my Opinion, as I said 
at the time, it should have been done in the last budget. It is comparatively 
easy to check inflation by curbing demand, but not so easy to reverse the 
process: this is proved by pre-war and by recent American experience. 
How about world trade and our own exports? I dislike to see writers 
gloating over “the improvement in the terms of trade.” This is good for 
our balance of payments—on one side. But there is a reverse to the picture: 
it means that the prices of our imported raw materials have fallen cata- 
strophically, though from very high levels, while those of our exports have 
not. The latter is in part due to the fact that semi-manufactured products 
used in industry have not fallen in proportion to the raw materials—a 
matter for enquiry by the Monopolies Commission. 

But the main trouble is that the countries which produce the materials 
and some others can no longer pay for imports from here or anywhere 
else, and are largely out of the market. Some other exporting countries 
are overcoming this difficulty by granting long credit, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer refused to allow our exporters to do. The question is one 
affecting not only our exports but the well-being of large parts of the 
world, especially the Commonwealth. No-one who did not live through the 
several gigantic and disastrous depressions of the period between the wars, 
and made a close study of their causes and effects, can have any conception 
of the widespread and prolonged human misery and degradation which 
they brought about. The Liberal Party was the only one which brought 
forward a coherent scheme to cure them, and I am proud to have taken 
an active part in it. Neither of the other parties would adopt the Liberal 
plans or could produce any others of their own. The worst period was in 
the years immediately following the adoption of the Tory policy of 
protection. Inflation is very bad but deflation is worse. I am not saying 
that we have got anywhere near that state yet, but at the premature end 
of the post-war boom in 1920, unemployment rose in two years from under 
24 per cent to 14 per cent. It reached a peak of 22 per cent in 1932. 
Depression is a very slippery slope. Unemployment and under-employment 
feed upon themselves, because those who take home less money can no 
longer buy as much and so throw other people out of work. The same 
of course applies to reduced profits and dividends. Profits ploughed back 
are today more than ever the principal source from which new plant is 
paid for, for which reason I think the Chancellor went too far in equalizing 
the rates of profits tax. The consequent fall in the demand for materials 
still further reduces demand for our exports. And so on, stage by stage. 
So don’t let us drift into the same danger again. Before the war I advocated 
a system of guaranteed employment, which I have no time to explain today, 
though I should personally like to see it adopted now while the going 
is fairly good. But I think that in order to safeguard employment without 
danger to balance of payments, we need in the near future: 

1. To put paid to the currency speculator by an international measure 
to let it be known that the currency of any country which joins a union 
for that purpose will be supported against him, provided it takes steps 
recommended by the world bank. 

2. To press forward with road construction and railway modernisation, 
taking care that the results do not line the pockets of the land-owner 
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or speculator, as they always have in the past. 
3. To enable our exporters to meet the competition of long credit. 
Some people attribute the great rise in prices to the rise in wages. This 
is, of course, partly true, but not to the extent sometimes alleged. British 
wages paid at all stages of manufacturing industry from the raw material 


to the finished product amounted in 1935 to only 35 per cent of the total © 


factory selling price. It would fluctuate a bit in different years, falling 
when the price of material rises and when new expensive plant is intro- 
duced. It is probably about the same or rather lower today. Wage-earners 
are no doubt on balance a good deal better off now than they were then, 
which I am sure we all welcome. But it is useless to exaggerate the effect of 
that on prices. Restrictive practices may be an important item, but it is 
noticeable that in the various public wage enquiries the employers neglect 
the opportunity of telling the public exactly what they are and how much 
is their effect. 

As we look round the world today we find it overshadowed by the 
H-bomb and bedevilled by three forces which react upon each other. 
International Communism, the upsurge of national and racial aspirations, 
and the poverty of great masses of people. It would be difficult to find two 
forces more basically opposed to each other than Communism and 
Nationalism; or a country more obviously bent upon the domination of 
other countries and races than the USSR. It is hard to disentangle the 
motives of its successive rulers between a genuine enthusiasm for Com- 
munism as a doctrine and a system, the old Tsarist urge for the supremacy 
of Russia, and mere lust for personal power. Yet we see the leaders of 
Nationalist movements in other countries who are not themselves attracted 
to Communism, seeking the aid of the USSR for their aspirations, 
apparently blind to the fate which they are preparing for themselves. 
Nationalism is largely, of course, a reaction against colonialism and foreign 
domination. The aversion to colonialism is much fostered by our American 
friends, many of whom cannot forget the Boston tea-party, or remember 
some of their own subsequent history. I remember a young American 
coming to ask the permission of her parents to marry a cousin of mine, 
in the days when young men did ask: he was more nervous even than 
was usual in such circumstances, because as he finally explained, he could 
not believe that we had forgiven Bunkers Hill. It should be said in mitiga- 
tion of colonialism, however, that in many parts of the world nothing else 
could have raised backward peoples into a state of civilization or taught 
them to govern themselves; many of them do realize this, and mingle 
gratitude with their legitimate thirst for self-government. One of the hopes 
for the future of the Commonwealth and indeed of the world, is that these 
peoples as they attain nationhood, many maintain in some suitable form 
their association with the British Commonwealth and the free world. All 
the more reason to deplore and suppress the present out-break of colour- 
prejudice and violence. Nationalism should be only a transitional stage 
on the road to peace and free association with all the nations of the world. 
It is not in itself a cure for poverty, though poverty is used to foment it. 

All this is very germane to the Middle East. The present troubles there 
spring directly from the Suez adventure. That built up Colonel Nasser to 
his present formidable position. We saved him from a well-merited casti- 
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gation by Israel, and then got world opinion on to his side by our own 
intervention against him. 

In Jordan we may have been justified in saving King Hussein from the 
fate of his cousin in Iraq, but not in helping him to maintain his rule 
without regard to the wishes of his people, which have not yet been made 
clear. The question now is—how and when do we get out? 

On China I would not like to say anything which might exacerbate the 
present difficult situation, but I must say that the sonner the present 
Chinese government is admitted to the United Nations, as we have long 
advocated, the better. I was in the Far East from 1946-48, watching Chiang 
Kai-shek bringing his country to the verge of ruin with little need for 
Communist help, by reaction and misgovernment. It is an ironical fact 
that the promise by which the Communists won the essential support of 
the peasants, and for a considerable time the only thing done after gaining 
power, was to pass a peasant-proprietorship law. This was almost word for 
word the same as that passed in Japan under General MacArthur’s 
guidance, though slightly more favourable on paper to the landlords, both 
bearing a close resemblance to the Tory Irish Land Act of 1892. If Chiang 
Kai-shek had been guided to do the same in time, the course of events 
might have been very different. And if he had allowed British ship-owners 
and merchants to re-build the trade of China as they built it before, the 
country need never have sunk into financial chaos. We must pray that 
the world may not be plunged into much worse chaos, and ourselves with 
it, for his sake. 

I will now return to the point where I began. My year of office will 
probably include a General Election, sooner or later. It behoves every 
association to be ready for it, ready to fight if possible with candidate, 
agent and organization on their toes, and money in their pockets, ready 
to help others if they cannot fight themselves. The latter, to be effective, 
also needs organization on both sides. If we prepare now, I believe that, 
in spite of the obstacle of our electoral system, we shall give a good account 
of ourselves—go to it! 

ARTHUR COMYNS CARR 


Il. THE ASSEMBLY AT WORK 


HE Liberal Party Assembly at Torquay recalled to my mind a brief 

encounter during the General Election of October, 1951. A young 

woman shopkeeper stopped my loud-speaker car in the main shop- 
ping-centre of Torquay. She was troubled in conscience. She told me that 
she disapproved the policy of the Conservative and Labour candidates, that 
by temperament and thinking she was a Liberal, and that she emphati- 
cally endorsed my denunciation of the Chamberlain De-Rating Act of 1929 
with its disproportionate financial burdens for small traders and house- 
holders. “But,” said she, “I must vote for Mr. Churchill; we owe him so 
much.” I gently remonstrated. I pointed out that, first, it was a far cry from 
Mr. Churchill in Woodford to Mr. Charles Williams in Torquay, and 
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secondly, the happy warrior had served as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Ministry which had sponsored the De-Rating Act to which she rightly 
took exception. Thirdly, I indicated that she had already enjoyed two 
opportunities, in 1945 and again in 1950, to accord Mr. Churchill (and 
others) a vote of thanks. A great nation could not conduct any and every 
election as a service of thanksgiving. I don’t think I convinced her. I 
understand her view, though I condemn it. At that time, her opinion 
widely prevailed. And now all that has gone. A chain of events, from 
the departure of Sir Winston to the shame of Suez, and thence to what 
Sir Arthur Comyns Carr, in Cromwellian parlance, has termed “the crown- 
ing fnercy” of Torrington, could transform the face of British politics and 
its agenda too. A Torquay Assembly anecdote by Mr. Tom Aggett, chair- 
man of the Devon and Cornwall Liberal Federation, which anticipates sub- 
stantial gains, depicts the mood of the Liberal constituency worker today. 
He rocked the Assembly with his story of a man on holiday in Africa 
who met a lion and was so frightened that he fell on his knees to say a 
prayer. When the lion also fell on his knees with his paws before his eyes, 
the man was mightily relieved and said, “I’m glad to see you also saying 
a prayer.” But the lion rejoined, “I’m not saying a prayer. I’m saying 
grace.” “At Torrington,” proclaimed Mr. Aggett, “we said grace.” Fifteen 
parliamentary by-elections, sustained by local government gains in areas as 
diverse as Finchley and Blackpool, Tewkesbury and Aldershot, Cheadle 
and Colchester, have shown that revolt is in the air. It is a revolt, some- 
times silent, sometimes articulate, of masses and classes. It is far more 
than a protest (important though the protest is) against the drab, dreary 
era of Tory-Socialism and Socialist-Toryism—an era which is now dying. 
What is fundamental about it (the Torquay Assembly confirms the fact) 
is its re-discovery and reassertion of a moral climate. 

British public opinion is now once more turning to its distinctive liber- 
tarian values and, in such an arena Liberalism, from which, historically, 
the nation seeks guidance on freedom issues, is bound to come into its 
own. This factor has not escaped the leaders of the National League of 
Young Liberals and the Union of Liberal Students present in force at 
Torquay. They are already exploiting it. The psephologists and pollsters 
almost invariably overlook the question: How many young people are 
voting for the first time, and voting Liberal? Mr. Timothy Joyce, chairman 
of the National League and prospective candidate for Sevenoaks, moving 
the “Calling Youth” Resolution and recalling that in both Houses the 
Liberals have the youngest parliamentary leaders, likened the Party to 
“Mr. Elvis Presley’s latest film, which in the words of its publicity ‘pulsates 
with the heartbeat of today’s youth’.” What a contrast, for example, with 
the experience of those of us who canvassed in the General Election of 
1935! More than 70 Young Liberal branches formed this year, four-figure 
subscribing membership in more than one University, lively societies in 
such colleges as the London School of Economics, testify to the power of 
the movement. At Torquay Mr. Joyce demonstrated his quality, notably 
in his quiet but effective reiteration, during a tense phase, that the National 
League was a Free Trade organization. . . . “The party has much talent,” 
opined the Manchester Guardian of September 22, “In Parliament, Mr. 
Grimond, Mr. Holt, Mr. Bonham Carter and Mr. Wade are each worth 
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a dozen of those humdrum Labour and Conservative men who wait for the 
bidding of the Whips and for their ultimate ambition of a knighthood. 
Outside Parliament men like Colonel Lort-Phillips, Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, 
Mr. John Baker, Mr. Mirfin, Mr. Joyce and Mr. Richard Moore would, 
if known, be the envy of the other parties for their energy and their 
quality as candidates; but it cannot honestly be said that any of them is 
well known. (Mr. Kennedy is an exception). . . .” The Opposition Press 
was perplexed at the liveliness and seeming unpredictability of a corpse 
which it had buried 20 times. It made much of the differences and diver- 
gencies, real and imaginary, of approach and outlook at Torquay between 
the twenty-fives and some of the Elder Statesmen of the “Old Guard” in 
their sixties and seventies. The Liberal Press has joined in too. Some of 
this comment is fair, some false, some unjust. What is wrong can be 
righted. Here a significant factor is the relative narrowness of the “bridge” 
afforded by Liberal names now between, say, 40 and 48 years of age, a 
category which includes the Leader, Mr. Roderic Bowen, Mr. Arthur Holt, 
Mr. Edwin Malindine (who delivered a highly effective “hustings” speech 
when moving the five-point Executive policy Resolution on current racial 
tensions), Colonel Patrick Lort-Phillips, newly chosen party treasurer, Mr. 
Richard Wainwright and myself. The problem (if it is one) would resolve 
itself and everything would come out, as it were, “in the wash,” if the par- 
liamentary party were already six times as strong numerically, and more 
nearly representative of the party’s electoral strength. Moreover, as Mr. 
Richard Moore insisted, if more young people are joining the Liberals, 
it is partly because of the conduct and example in adversity of the veterans, 
of whom many could have had a safe seat and would have adorned a front 
bench. The country had at last recognized the core of integrity in organized 
Liberalism—the men and women who believed it was better to be right 
than to be popular. ; 

The country, yes. But not the Prime Minister of the day, nor the managerial 
céterie of the present-day dispensation. The Observer Political Correspon- 
dent was surely off-colour and off-target when he pronounced Mr. 
Grimond’s oration on patronage and privilege a poor one. In contrast, the 
Scotsman was on the mark in headlining it “the speech of his life”; so, too, 
was the Daily Mirror, which adopted the acceptably unorthodox course of 
devoting its front-page to a substantial extract, commenting with gusto, 
“This is TALKING! THIS should be the policy of Britain’s Labour Party.” 
(Some hope!) “The first thing that wants doing,” averred the Liberal 
Leader, “is to bust open the patronage and privilege by which both 
Socialists and Tories manipulate our politics and maintain their rigid, 
wholly out-of-date Party structure. Far too many prizes in the law, the 
Church and commerce go to those the ruling clique find agreeable. Why 
should the law, from the Lord Chancellor down to the humblest J.P., 
be dominated by politics?. ... Why, to enable us to have a Second 
Chamber in this country, which is so much needed, do we have to per- 
petuate the elaborate titles and all the absurd trappings of mediaeval 
barbarism? We make ourselves a laughing-stock. Time was when we used 
to laugh at Balkan princelings and South American generals with strings 
of titles and breasts full of medals. But we are getting worse. We give the 
impression that Britain is a sort of elderly fossil, a preserve for tourists. 
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Peerages, life peerages, knighthoods, directorships, perquisites of every 
sort, are showered on those the Prime Minister and the ruling clique 
choose to honour. . . .” And again: “I see no more reason for bowing the 
knee to TUC Knights than to Tory Knights. There is real danger that the 
leadership of the TUC is becoming a frozen hierarchy of office which is 
out of touch with its members and failing to perform useful service for 
the community.” Here was the authentic Radical note—the “a man’s a man 
for a’ that” theme—in its 1959 key. “Glorious!” cried the President. There 
were several exceedingly competent speeches at Torquay; three were bril- 
liant. This was one. Another was that by Colonel Lort-Phillips on foreign 
policy—more specifically his plea for the admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to UNO, the neutralization of Formosa (Formosa for the 
Formosans), and the recognition of Quemoy and Matsu as an integral 
part of China. The third was Sir Andrew McFadyean’s oration moving the 
Resolution on electoral reform, which invited delegates to reject as silly, 
disingenuous and dangerous the Tory cliché that Liberals by voting for 
their convictions will “let the Socialists in”—a cliché “so silly that it 
almost exactly conforms to the schoolboy’s definition of a ‘canard’—a 
thing you can ’ardly believe.” Three sentences in particular delighted the 
delegates: “Conservatives are addicted to claiming the approval of Liberals 
who have been dead for 50 years. It is a form of Conservative atavism, a 
curious worship of other people’s ancestors. Stone the prophets all the 
time; canonize them after 50 to 100 years.” Even so, such is the 
remorseless “logic” of Lord Hailsham and others of like kidney that they 
would (ex hypothesi) prefer 50 years of Socialism to a series of Liberal 
Reform Administrations! 

Much was achieved by the Torquay Assembly. It passed a pretty com- 
prehensive ten-point agricultural programme emanating from one East 
Anglian constituency, refusing to scrap it in favour of a general Free 
Trade declaration from another East Anglian constituency. It carried, too, 
a Resolution underlining the tremendous power for peace latent in uni- 
lateral Free Trade, and accepting my urgent advice, as Chairman of the 
Executive, and that of Miss Claire Graham, to refuse to take out “uni- 


~ Jateral.” (In any event, Liberals are committed to repeal Protection within 


the lifetime of one Parliament. As I indicated, “defiantly,” according to the 
Western Morning News, “authoritatively,” according to Mr. Harold Glan- 
ville, “there can be no rebuttal of that.”) Against the counsel of Sir Andrew, 
Miss Heather Harvey and Lord Grantchester, it added “independent” 
manufacture, as well as testing, to nuclear-weapon pursuits Liberals want 
Britain to stop. It reduced the stages whereby Liberals urge UNO policing 
of world trade highways. On second thoughts, it rescinded the reference- 
back of Dr. J. F. S. Ross’ Executive Resolution approving the general 
principles of the famous 20,000-word Education Report. It carried the 
Report. It rescinded a Westbury Amendment which had sought to give 
primary education priority over secondary education—clearly an invalid 
proposition because defects in primary education can be corrected in the 
secondary school, but not vice versa. And, ignoring Press wisecracks, it 
rallied the Party once more to the good old cause of site-value taxation. 
Liberals have been advised, notably by the Christian World, to reconsider 
the Assembly technique of “open diplomacy.” But in re-examining or 
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revising Assembly procedure, we must also bear in mind that it is 
precisely this “open diplomacy,” with its punch and vigour, that appeals to 
a new and youthful audience among our vast sound radio and television 
public. Deryck ABEL 


POPE PIUS XII 


POPE has for centuries been a personage of interest, of power and 
of spiritual prestige; but today he is so more than ever for four 
weighty reasons. Firstly he speaks with the voice of father and teacher 

to peoples who, as nominal Catholics amount to some four hundred 
million—more than any other religious allegiance. Secondly he is, in the 
decline of sectarian feeling, recognized by all Christians as a central Bishop, 
speaking to the whole world of the things that belong to its peace. Thirdly 
he is the head of an organization working in many countries—most of all 
in Italy—against Communism. Fourthly he is, since the fall of the Italian 
monarchy, the man who, reigning as sovereign in Rome, provides Italy with 
a figure stable behind faction as a focus for the peoples’ love. The old 
“Giant Pope” of Bunyan has faded from the British consciousness: his 
place is taken by a fatherly figure whose solicitude and compassion are 
returned by general and often affectionate veneration. 

Such has been the evolution of the Papacy during this century. The 
keen and luminous intellect of Leo XIII (assisted in his extreme old age 
by the astute Rampolla, his Secretary of State), the glowing holiness of the 
tailor’s son, Pius X, who invited the masses to come freely to Holy Com- 
munion, but who lacked diplomatic adroitness; the reaction from 1914 
to 1921 of Benedict XV against the clumsy treatment of the Powers, as 
he made the Vatican a centre no Government could ignore while he pleaded 
for economic commonsense and the advantages of a negotiated peace, a 
plea whose wisdom though in vain has been endorsed by time. His work 
was continued from 1921 to 1939 by Pius XI who sought to establish a real 
peace between the nations who continued to carry on war under another 
name till this generated Hitlerism and so presented the Papacy with new 
problems never more acute than at the time of this Pope’s death. He did 
succeed however in regularizing the legal relations of the Holy See 
with the Italian State. 

When he died on February 2, 1939, it was plain that Hitler was head- 
ing for war. The new Pope did all he could with the Italian Government to 
ward it off. He did not publish his first Encyclical—known in English as 
“Darkness over the Earth”—till war had actually begun. During the war he 
displayed an extreme adroitness. At first he was surrounded and therefore 
almost coerced by Hitlerism. But as it declined and Mussolini fell, he 
adapted himself to the new conquerers, threw off the philosophy of the 
Corporative state, and allied himself with a democracy which at that 
time still vaunted its solidarity with Moscow. With extreme tact he steered 
his course to an entente with American democracy. As he had early secured 
the friendship of Roosevelt, it was naturally much easier when, instead 
of being accused of past affinities with Fascism he found that the break 
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with Stalin at the time of the liberation of Berlin brought him a new 
popularity. “I am not a Catholic,” so an American or British diplomat 
would say, “but one must recognise that the Pope has always been sound 
on the subject of Moscow.” It was therefore easy for him to establish an 
entente with the Presbyterian elder, Dulles. In the meantime the Govern- 
ment of Italy had fallen into the hands of his old friend De Gasperi, whose 
party the Demo-Christians have succeeded in keeping power from 1943 
to 1958. The Pope’s entente with these was complete. His Azione Cattolica 
was organized to support them against their one serious rival, Communism. 

What is Azione Cattolica? it is a lay organization which works for the 
interests of the Church outside the field of worship. It organizes clubs, 
sport, cinemas and meetings in connection with the parishes. Some years 
ago the Pope transferred this organization from the hands of the Avvocato 
Veronese to those of Professor Luigi Gedda, an unmarried layman who 
had a chair of Medicine, writing the most formidable book ever seen on 
the subject of Twins. The scientific thoroughness with which Gedda had 
written was now turned to the question of organizing lay loyalties. As the 
years go on, the Demo-Christians and Catholic Action work as twin screws 
to propel both the Quirinal and the Holy See to a port of safety, honour 
and welfare. What Pius XI had attempted in his entente with Mussolini 
Pius XII worked with a striking success with those who downed Mussolini. 
In 1951 when Robert Schumann was in power in France it looked as though 
Italy, France and Adenauer Germany would make a solid Catholic front 
in Europe. As the Pope drew near the grave he could indulge the hope 
that General de Gaulle might complete the Schumann plan in France. 

Meanwhile in Italy the Pope combined with his political supporters to 
present a programme proof against the wiles of Togliatti and the Com- 
munists. He espoused the cause and lot of the poor: he denounced the 
gross differences between the rich and the masses. Not only did he com- 
pletely disengage himself from the monarchists but, noticing that the old 
Papal families who were the traditional centre of Roman society came little 
to papal functions—as to worship in general—he told them in round terms 
that their day was done. The fact was incontestable; but they did not 
welcome its proclamation. Their feeling towards the only sovereign left in 
Rome became distinctly cool. They criticised him for not forbidding his 
brother to take from the King the title of Prince. They complained of the 
influence of the family, of his physician Galeazzi whose son ran the admini- 
stration of the Vatican as a building. Their jokes at his expense were 
collected and repeated by Roger Pierrefitte in a book, Les Clefs de St. Pierre 
which, though banned in Italy, was widely read in Rome as in Italy and 
Germany. 

The Queen and Court of England, not without prods from Lord 
Altrincham, has adapted the monarch to the social revolution. So like- 
wise has the Papacy been adapted. The expensive functions have been cut 
down. The Pope made appeals to the workman's organizations, he extended 
a welcome to sports clubs, factory workers and railw  aen. To audiences 
he would summon the masses to the Piazza of St. Peter’s where he wel- 
comed them with cordial gestures, smiles and blessings. Out to win the 
masses he had perforce less time for either princes or prelates. Mean- 
while, to persuade all that he had a special interest in them, especially 
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in receiving congresses, he poured out a stream of pronouncements on 
subjects so different as athletics, gynaecology, finance and fishing. He 
wanted to show that week by week he was a father and bishop to them 
all. This had its effect, and hardly a visitor came to Rome who did not 
want to capture a glimpse of him at a window of his apartment or hear 
on loud speakers his words of blessing. In dramatic stances and gestures 
his personality was ever again placed before the public by the Pictorial 
Press which even went so far as to depict him receiving a personal vision 
of the Saviour. 

Inside the Vatican his rule became more personal and direct than the 
Papacy had known. He suppressed the customary delegations of power, 
and, availing himself to the full of the new lease of life given him by the 
gland treatment of the Swiss Dr. Nihans, he ruled with no other inter- 
mediary than his private secretary, Monsignor dell’ Acqua to within a few 
days of his death. In the gerontocrasy of the Vatican there is a sort of 
crisis. The chairs of fifteen Cardinals are vacant and of those who remain 
the majority are over eighty years of age. Yet opinion expects sweeping 
changes. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


FORMOSA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


F woolliness about Formosa was a quality demanding attention in the 

last issue of this Review, the over-simplification shown by the emergency 

resolution about the island, moved by Mr. Gaitskell at the Labour 
Party’s conference, is hardly less notable. It read: 

“To urge negotiations whereby Formosa should be placed under 
United Nations administration so that in due course the Formosan 
people may decide their own destiny.” 

That seems a plain and intelligible proposal. Let us examine some of the 
more important circumstances which would govern its application. 

The United Nations has a most efficient secretarial organization, mem- 
bers of which can be entrusted with important missions in any part of the 
world. But it has no ready-made, detachable administrative corps, no de- 
tachable body of technical experts of any size, experienced in the ancillary 
duties of administration, no large body of police or soldiers, no money 
of its own with which to finance them. All these requisites can, of course, 
be supplied by members of the Organization. Alternatively, a member or 
members could volunteer to administer Formosa for the purpose in view. 
But what member other than the United States, either of comparable or 
lesser status, would be able or willing to undertake the task is by no means 
clear. The United States is already heavily committed in Formosa. It 
may be assumed that she would be willing to do the work; indeed, that she 
would volunteer to do it. If she did so, it is difficult to see how her 
offer could be refused. On the other hand, if her offer were accepted, 
it is difficult to see in what practical manner the present situation would 
be improved. It might be, as will be pointed out in a moment. But here, 
at this moment, one asks whether formal concurrence of the United 
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Nations in the existing powers of the United States in Formosa would of 
itself lessen China’s hostility, or in any way lessen Moscow’s readiness to 
support Peking. United Nations support of the United States in Korea 
had no such effect. Why should it have that effect in Formosa? Would 
not the consequence, on the contrary, be that China’s hostility to the United 
States would be extended to the United Nations, to an extent even greater 
than it was in Korea; and that the grounds of Russia’s opposition to the 
United States would be similarly extended and, probably, increased? 

Let us consider next the possibility of a change in China’s point of 
view, brought about by the Warsaw talks. It looked at the beginning of 
October as though her announcement that she was suspending bombard- 
ment of Quemoy for a week had arisen out of the talks. Possibly that 
impression was misleading. If it was not, other decisions arising from the 
talks may have become apparent by the time this article is published. 
It so happens that two outside chances, unlikely to be converted into 
actualities, can be discerned. One is news from Warsaw of willingness to 
admit China to the United Nations and to displace Chiang Kai-shek’s 
regime there. It might very well be that, in return, Peking would be 
willing to make a radical change in its Formosan policy. Were such a 
change to occur, Mr. Gaitskell’s proposal might be freed from some of the 
embarrassments indicated above. Another outside possibility—no more— 
is the “breaking” of news to the effect that an understanding had been 
reached between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek. 

An interesting message was sent to the Observer of October 5 from Mr. 
Philip Deane in Washington. Part of it read: 

“The United States position is that on no account can Formosa be 
allowed to go Communist, and that therefore there could be no agree- 
ment giving the impression that the U.S. was abandoning Formosa, 
thus encouraging tendencies there to make a deal with Peking.” (Pre- 
sent author's italics.) 

Reports of secret talks between Peking and Taipeh were published many 
months ago. Mr. Deane’s message appears to substantiate them. It vir- 
tually affirms that, whether the reports were correct or not, there actually 
do exist tendencies in Taipeh to make a deal with Peking. Messages else- 
where have borne witness to perturbation in Chiang’s camp arising from 
the indecisiveness, not to say contradictoriness, of official American state- 
ments, perturbations matching those displayed by Mr. Dulles and President 
Eisenhower. The latter may have been more apparent than real. Suffice 
it to say that an understanding between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek 
would not necessarily connote that Formosa was about to go Communist. 
But it would spell the collapse of the Formosan part of United States’ Far 
Eastern policy. In that improbable event Mr. Gaitskell’s resolution would 
be rendered unnecessary. 

Let us proceed to consider the purpose of the resolution, namely, the 
enabling of the “Formosan people” to “decide” their own destiny. The 
“Formosan people” are overwhelmingly Chinese. They are in the main 
descendants of immigrant, Chinese-speaking Hakkas and other inhabitants 
of Kuangtung and Fukien provinces, and of neighbouring coastal regions. 
Prior to 1683 the immigrants were the disregarded outflow of rice-growing 
farmers pressed outward by hungry generations in their rear first to the 
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off-shore islands, and then across broader yet narrow waters to Formosa. 
The central Chinese Government took no interest in them until the last 
outstanding supporter of the Ming Dynasty, who had been holding Amoy 
against the Manchus, fled to Formosa with some 25,000 troops whom he 
pitched against the Dutch fortress of Zelandia Castel. 

“Dutchmen in Formosa, and Dutchmen helping Our troops to take 
Amoy: this indeed will not do.” the first Manchu Emperor may well 
have exclaimed. He led in person an expedition to assert his authority over 
the island and established it, in 1683. Thereafter Formosa was ruled from 
Peking till Japan defeated China in 1894-5 and incorporated the island 
in her growing Empire. The “Formosan people” were converted into 
Japanese subjects, the Cairo communiqué issued by President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek, then President of China (who had 
been fighting the Japanese since 1937) declaring, some 18 months before 
the end of the Second World War, that: 

“all the territories that Japan had stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China.” 

In 1949 the Republic of China became the People’s Republic of China. 
Notwithstanding this change, an ideological, not in any sense a racial trans- 
formation, Great Britain recognised the new regime as the Government of 
China, while early in 1950 President Truman acknowledged that Formosa 
was part of China’s territory. China reacquired control over Formosa in 
1945, and as the Nationalist regime, which had lasted since 1928, crashed 
all round him Chiang Kai-shek, taking, it is said, his country’s currency 
reserve with him, fled to Formosa with a considerable force, just as the last 
supporter of the Ming Dynasty had done—Koxinga, alias Kwok-Sing-Yeh, 
alias Cheng Cheng-kung, his northern Chinese name, the man himself being 
half Chinese, half Japanese. 

Since then the island’s population has grown, it is said, to some 
10,000,000. Under the protection of the American Navy (after all, are they 
not chips of the old block?) and with the help of U.S. dollars and advice, 
more particularly military, the “people of Formosa” have flourished. They 
are in enjoyment of land and other reforms such as Chiang’s entourage in 
China prevented him from effecting, and live in “a reasonable degree of 
free atmosphere,” to use the first U.N. Commission’s description of the 
conditions in which South Korea’s first elections were held—under the 
supervision of a total of 22 U.N. representatives; the total of registered 
voters being 7,837,504, that of the districts in which they voted being 
11,000; while 53 per cent of police officers above the rank of lieutenant were 
men “who had experience under the Japanese regime or in other countries.” 
The police force totalled some 29,000 men: the Dai Tong Youth Group, an 
organization of the extreme Right, which interested itself in the elections, 
numbering some 4,000,000. 

Mr. Gaitskell has proposed that into Formosa’s modest population, albeit 
predominantly Chinese and living under the lee of a continent peopled 
by Chinese some 50 to 60 times as numerous, should be injected 
one of the newest of modern political conceptions, self-determination, which 
would express itself, presumably, through elections. How he would persuade 
Chiang Kai-shek’s public (and private) police to stand aside while an X 
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number of U.N. officials assured themselves that no undue influences were 
being brought to bear upon the electors is not clear. One is here assuming, 
it will be noted, that the possibility of the election being rendered unneces- 
sary by a Mao-Chiang agreement will not materialize. On that assumption, 
there remains to be asked the question, what sort of “destiny” would the 
people of Formosa be choosing? A people of some 10,000,000, pre- 
dominantly Chinese though they are, could hardly expect to live, the 
western Pacific being what it is, in secure independence. Under whose flag 
might they “decide” to seek security? Setting the Chinese Communist and 
the U.S. flags aside, their choice would still remain wide. Whose flag would 
they choose? All things considered, Mr. Gaitskell’s resolution seems, does 
it not, to be an almost dangerous over-simplification of the problem. The 
Secretary-General himself, in the middle of October, pricked the rainbow- 
coloured bubble of a United Nations permanently possessed of large 
military forces. 
E. M. GuLL 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XXI 
MERIMEE 


F Victor Hugo was the most celebrated and the most formidable foe of 
[ine Emperor in the literary world, Mérimée was his most distinguished 

friend. The author of Colomba and Carmen was drawn into the Imperial 
circle neither by strong ideological sympathy nor political ambition but 
owing to a long-standing friendship with the mother of the Empress. 
When travelling in Spain in 1830 he met the Comte and Comtesse de Teba 
and caught his first glimpse of Eugénie at the age of four. “Chance took 
me to Spain,” he wrote long afterwards, “where I found some very kind 
people. There I saw a little girl to whom I used to tell stories.” His work 
as Inspector of Historical Monuments, in which he delighted, involved 
official visits to many lands. During one of these journeys in 1836 he wrote 
to Stendhal: “On my return I will introduce you to an excellent friend 
whom you will like for her intelligence and personality. She is an admirable 
friend, but there has never been a liaison. She is a perfect type of the 
Andalusian women. She is the Comtesse de Montijo, formerly Comtesse de 
Teba, of whom I often told you.” The friendship developed when the 
Comtesse brought her two daughters to Paris for their education, and 
when the fall of the Monarchy threatened him with the loss of his post 
she offered him hospitality in Spain. His duty kept him in Paris, he replied, 
but the future was dark. After the bloodshed of the barricades he was 
haunted by the spectre of mob rule and concluded that France needed a 
Man. 

The leader for whom he was looking soon appeared, but his election 
to the Presidency introduced a fresh element of discord. “You cannot 
conceive the violence of parties,” he reported to Countess Montijo in 
January 1851 when Changarnier was dismissed. “Happily the fury is so 
far confined to the upper class. The people care as little about the President 
as about the Chamber, perhaps even less. If the crisis is prolonged, the 
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rouges may cut in between the Deputies and the President as they did 
between Louis Philippe and the Third Party. Changarnier, the terror of the 
rouges, has been replaced by a tough man—all right against a revolt but 
lacking sang-froid and commonsense. I fear that in dismissing him the 
President has cut off his right hand with his left. We are incorrigible. The 
French nobility has committed so many follies that the bourgeoisie has 
kicked them out. And now the bourgeoisie seem even more extravagant. 
At present you can’t talk politics in Paris. You have only known three or 
four parties. Now there are 20, and not one of them knows what he wants 
except the rouges who may triumph some day.” Filled with such dark 
apprehensions Mérimée welcomed the coup d'état. “This looks like the 
final battle,” he wrote on the eve of the historic December 2, “but who will 
win? If the President loses, I think the heroic Deputies will have to make 


‘way for Ledra-Rollin. I return home after meeting nothing but madmen. 


The face of Paris recalls February 25, 1848, but now it is the soldiers who 
terrify the citizens.” 

The Emperor's marriage opened a new and exciting chapter in Mérimée’s 
career. Having no political ambitions, he begged the Empress to exact an 
oath never to ask a favour. Taking him at his word she received his oath in 
the most solemn manner, while inviting him to bring to her notice cases of 
hardship. He declined the post of Director of the National Archives but 
gratefully accepted a seat in the Senate with its welcome salary of 30,000 
francs. “My first thoughts must go to you,” he wrote to Countess Montijo, 
“I feel a little stunned. Fould tells me that the Empress warmly embraced 
her husband when he gave her the news.” For the Empress he felt real 
affection, for the Emperor liking and respect. He was particularly struck 
by his courage. “Does the fear of assassination greatly disturb him?” 
inquired Nassau Senior in 1857 after the attempts on his life. “Not at 
all,” replied Mérimée. “He is brave but also a fatalist.” When the Arch- 
bishop of Paris was killed, Mérimée discovered in Nice a light coat of 
mail capable of resisting a dagger, and sent a description to the Empress. 
On his return to Paris she told him that she might have persuaded him 
to wear it for one day, but no more. “If we were to take precautions,” 
she added, “we should think of nothing else.” Her courage was equal to 
his and indeed greater, since she fully expected to end like Marie 
Antoinette. This conversation occurred shortly before the ordeal of Orsini’s 
bombs which neither of the sovereigns allowed to alter the usual routine 
in the slightest degree. That the Empire had come to stay Mérimée never 
believed. He thought the ruler was far more liberal than his entourage, 
for he realized that France would not forever tolerate the constitution of 
1852. When Nassau Senior remarked in 1850 that he was good in private 
life and bad in public affairs, Mérimée replied that it was too soon to 
decide that he was a bad politician. Europe was very sick, but he was not 
the cause. 

Mérimée cared little for the glamour of the Court. “We have plenty to 
do here,” he reported to Panizzi from Compiégne in 1865. “Your servant 
is director of the theatre, author and actor. In his moments of leisure he 
has to undertake researches into Roman history. He is free to do what 
he likes between one in the morning and eight. We eat too much. I am 
half dead. The life we lead is a terrible strain on nerve and brain. We 
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emerge from overheated rooms, drive in open carriages in icy weather, and 
return to a tropical temperature. I wonder how the ladies stand it.” Despite 
such discomforts he never missed the November house parties where he 
was regarded as something of an institution. Writers and artists, invited for 
the first time, asked the oracle what clothes they should wear. 

When the Emperor embarked on a biography of Julius Caesar he asked 
Mérimée, who was equally interested in the subject, to send him a 
memorandum and invited him to name a sum for his services, “Sire,” was 
the response, “I have all the books at home. I can manage with two quires 
of paper, a dozen quill pens and a bottle of ink. Let me make it a present.” 
It was never written, for verbal exchanges proved more satisfactory. He 
had no illusions as to the academic significance of the book which he had 
helped to produce. “I think you are too severe on the Life of Caesar,” he 
wrote to Panizzi in 1869. “Would you like the author, instead of saying 
things simply and sincerely, to have followed the German historians who 
in their desire to abandon the beaten track chose the most absurd side 
tracks? But I wish he had taken my advice to confine himself to reflec- 
tions instead of telling the story without anything that is new. The reflec- 
tions of a man in a position beyond the range of writers would have 
provided something original and very interesting. The great fault in my 
opinion is that one might say that he is standing before a mirror to portray 
his hero.” Everyone realized that it was primarily a political tract. 

A more rewarding task for Mérimée was to encourage artists, preserve 
historic buildings, and promote archaeological research. He was less happily 
occupied as a member of the first Commission for the publication of the 
correspondence of Napoleon. “The fifteenth volume is printed but no’ yet 
published,” he reported to Panizzi in 1864. “I think you know I am no 
longer a member. It was disagreeable enough under the Marshal (La 
Valette), and it will doubtless be a good deal worse under a prince (Prince 
Napoleon). Moreover this second commission will probably be extremely 
suspect and I have no wish to share the responsibility.” He had been 
sounded about continuing his services but declined. It was a wise decision, 
for the omissions from the official enterprise were to fill four supple- 
mentary volumes when the Empire was gone. 

Mérimée lived just long enough to witness the downfall of the regime. 
“Our bellicose nation is badly rattled by the thought of war,” he reported 
to Panizzi when the crisis began. “You saw the panic on the Bourse after 
the declaration of M. de Gramont. I don’t see how there can be war unless 
for some unknown reason Bismarck wills it.” When the storm burst he added 
that at the moment the war was very popular, with plenty of volunteers 
and troops leaving for the front in confident mood. He was less sanguine. 
“I fear our Generals are not geniuses, and defeat would mean a Republic.” 
On August 1, after the first disasters, he found the Regent firm as a rock, 
though she realized the horror of the situation. “The Emperor may seek 
death, for he could only return to Paris as a victor and victory is impos- 
sible. Nothing is ready, disorder everywhere.” “If we had Generals and 
Ministers,” he lamented, “nothing would be lost, for there is plenty of 
enthusiasm and patriots. But in a state of anarchy the elements are useless. 
We are on the road to a republic, and what a republic?” I know nothing 
more admirable than the Empress at this moment. She has no illusions, yet 
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she displays a heroic serenity which must cost her a great effort. Every day 
we hear of some new folly on the part of the late Ministry—here no food, 
there no munitions, complete illusion about the number of troops.” Each 
letter was now more despairing than the last “Finis Galliae,” he wrote on 
August 21. “We have brave soldiers but no General. Here in Paris there 
is only disorder and folly. I think the Emperor is seeking death. I am 
expecting the proclamation of the Republic in a week and the Prussians in 
a fortnight. I envy those who have fallen on the banks of the Rhine.” 
When the news of Sedan rang down the curtain he moaned, “A French 
army capitulates, the Emperor a prisoner; Everything collapses at the same 
moment.” A month later he too was gone. G. P. GoocH 
To be continued. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


is opportune that in this year, which has been marked for commemora- 
tion of the 10th Anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights by the Assembly of the United Nations, 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organization has, at its 
42nd Session, adopted the first international convention concerning the 
rights of man in the social and economic sphere. The attempt to get the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to approve and enact either, 
or both, of the draft Covenants which have been prepared by the Human 
Rights Commission, with a view to giving precise form and binding effect 
to the principles of the Declaration, has hitherto been frustrated. For 
several years the Social Committee of the General Assembly has struggled 
with the text of a few articles; but the prospect of passing either the 
Covenant which deals with civil and political rights, or the Covenant which 
deals with the economic and social rights, appears as remote as ever. 
That makes it the more welcome that the oldest specialized agency of the 
United Nations, which is itself more immune from the Cold War and more 
representative of the peoples than any other, has succeeded in obtaining 
a decisive majority of votes, 145 against 22, with five abstentions, for a 
Convention which is concerned with Discrimination in Employment and 
in the Professions. The Conference of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion includes representatives of governments, workers and employers. A 
Convention, then, adopted by it has a certain democratic backing. 

The prohibition of discrimination is one of the main principles of the 
Declaration, and now a beginning at least has been made with practical 
legal steps to implement the principle. The preamble to the Convention 
refers to the Declaration of Philadelphia adopted during World War II, 
“That all.human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material wellbeing and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity.” Then it gives a comprehensive definition of discrimination which 
includes—- 

“any distinction, exclusion or preference made on the basis of race, 
colour, sex, religion, political opinion, national extraction, or social 
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origin, which has the effect of nullifying or impairing equality of 
opportunity or treatment in employment or occupation, as may be 
determined by the Member concerned, after consultation with repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organizations where such exist, 
and with other appropriate bodies.” 
The operative article states that each Member nation for which the Con- 
vention is in force undertakes to declare and pursue a national policy 
designed to promote equality of opportunity and treatment in respect of 
employment and occupation with a view to eliminating any discrimination. 
That article is amplified by another which lays down certain measures 
such as, to seek the cooperation of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
in promoting the observance of the policy; and to enact legislation, and to 
promote educational programmes, calculated to secure the acceptance of 
the policy. An exception to the general principle is made on account of the 
security of the State. But as a result of a hard struggle at the Conference, 
it is very strictly limited. It applies only to measures affecting an individual 
who is definitely suspected of, or engaged in, activities prejudicial to the 
security of the State, and provides that the individual complaining of dis- 
crimination shall have the right to appeal to a competent body established 
in accordance with national practice. Another exception is made with 
regard to special measures of protection or assistance for handicapped per- 
sons provided in other Conventions of the International Labour 
Organization. 
The Convention, when ratified, will be a binding document for any ratifying 
tate. It is supplemented by a Recommendation which amplifies the provi- 
.4ons about the formulation of a national policy to prevent any kind of dis- 
fimination whatsoever. A Convention of the ILO adopted at its Annual 
Conference does not become binding on States, whether or not represented 
at the Conference, until it is ratified by the authorities of each State, and 
jational legislation, if necessary, is enacted to give effect to it. This Conven- 
ion lays down that it shall be operative as soon as two States have ratified. 
There is still then some way to go before the Prohibition of Discrimination 
in Employment or Vocation is made effective. Nevertheless, it is a genuine 
step forward in the international assurance of human rights to have 
reached this agreement on specific prohibitions. And it is encouraging that 
on this occasion the representatives of the USA and the USSR jointly 
blessed the measure. The Russian said that on the eve of the 40th anniver- 
sary of its existence the ILO had adopted a Convention against all discrimi- 
nation, and that was a positive, although a belated, achievement. The 
American blessing was: “We have taken a great step, and I hope that ten 
years hence we shall be able to celebrate our Convention of today as we 
are celebrating the 10th Anniversary of the Adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” So may it be. NorMAN BENTWICH 


THE TASK OF FRANCE 
HE sweeping victory at the referendum gave General de Gaulle a 
sort of investiture by the nation which his hurried accession to office 
in June could not confer. A month before the vote there were signs of 
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hesitation here and there, but then occurred a spontaneous generation 
of opinion which spread over the whole country. The vote of the provinces 
was the most decisive; the proportion of “yeses” in Paris and the industrial 
suburbs was rather below the average. General de Gaulle demonstrated his 
power of moving certain masses of opinion apparently inflexible; no other 
head of a Government since the war has detached a million voters from the 
Communists by the simple impact of his political action. 

With this indisputable accession of moral authority the de Gaulle enter- 
prise entered on a new phase. The promulgation of the new Constitution on 
October 5 endowed the Government with practically unlimited powers of 
legislation and administration for several months to come. The transitional 
period allotted for the setting up of the new institutions is four months, and 
during this time Article 92 authorises the Government to act in all matters 
by Orders having force of law, provided that the fundamental public 
liberties are respected. It may be expected that General de Gaulle will profit 
to the utmost by this time of unfettered opportunity to accelerate action. 
particularly in Algeria. 

General de Gaulle’s speech at Constantine, in which he announced a vast 
five year plan for the renovation of Algeria, was made on October 3, five 
days after the referendum, and the Prime Minister said that the Govern- 
ment’s decision to take these measures was made in virtue of its special 
powers under the new constitution, Housing for a million, employment for 
400,000 new workers, 250,000 hectares of fresh land to be attributed to 
Mussulmans, school-building, large entries of Arabs and other Mussulmans 
into the public services of all kinds in France indicate the generous scale of 
the projects. The statement that wages in Algeria will be brought to a level 
comparable with that of metropolitan France calls for special attention, 
since it implies that a considerable share in the cost of the scheme will be 
bor..e by European Algerians. Some of this planning had been the subject 
of schemes and promises before, but General de Gaulle gave it more con- 
sistence by defining the dimensions of the various works to be undertaken. 

For the immediate future General de Gaulle made his appeal very direct 
by declaring that at the coming general election of the National Assembly 
two-thirds of the Algerian deputies (numbering altogether 66) would be 
Mussulmans. Forty or 50 Mussulmans in the National Assembly, as well as 
the liberal opening of careers to young Algerians in France, mark an intention 
either to keep France and Algeria politically unified or to prepare for some 
modified intimate association not clearly defined. Some of the Algiers 
Europeans comfortably assume that the Constantine plan is integration in 
fact, though not explicitly in principle. General de Gaulle himself gave the 
clue to his position by saying that it was useless to fix in advance and in set 
terms a statute for Algeria which the enterprise now begun would itself 
shape little by little. It is conceivable that the leaving over of the question 
of principle indicates an actual inability to decide in the present situation. 
The immense favourable vote of the Mussulmans on the referendum gave 
General de Gaulle a cue for his optimistic assumption that the same voters 
would be ready to act at the general election as French citizens, but the 
explanation of the participation of a Mussulman community harassed by 
years of terrorism and repression cannot be simple and conclusive. The 
whole plan announced at Constantine presents itself most convincingly as 
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an empirical policy dependent for its development on its own experience 
and curiously lacking in the usual logical rigidity and completeness of 
French design. There is, for instance, the possibility which is not at all a 
certainty, that the Algerian Deputies may one day serve as the nucleus of 
a party to negotiate with. 

General de Gaulle declared that France possesses the means for carrying 
out the transformation of Algeria. The probable cost has not been indicated 
and exact estimates will depend on the practical programme of the plan. 
But it is certain that it will impose increasingly heavy charges on coming 
French budgets. For the normal resources of France in perfect health and 
function the burden should not be too heavy to bear, but it adds a consider- 
able weight to the general problem of French renovation, which must be 
undertaken in the near future. At the present rate of increase of population 
90,000 fresh workers will become available each year for the next ten years. 
This demands large industrial investments and a great housing effort in 
addition to the provision of schools, the expansion of the teaching profession 
and the social reforms rendered inevitable by the same general cause of 
increasing population. All the pressure of these movements is exerted at a 
moment when France is called upon to prepare for effective entry into the 
European Common Market on January 1, when the first beginnings of 
tariff “disarmament” are due to be made. For the adjustment of the French 
economy to these new conditions the reestablishment of sound finances and 
an unassailable monetary security are necessary. Commenting on the 
Constantine speech M. Paul Reynaud, in his now accustomed role of elder 
statesman, said that the French people must realize that they are entering 
the period of the great effort and described Algeria as the “test of French 
energy.” . 

The “Non” of Guinée at the referendum and the consequent declaration 
of independence has resulted in a confused situation in the territory itself. 
where some European residents have shown anxiety about the future. Sekou 
Toure, the head of the Government, adopted the attitude of minimising the 
consequences. In reply to a brief telegram addressed to the President of the 
Republic and the Prime Minister, and expressing the desire to develop 
friendship and fraternal collaboration, the French Minister for Overseas 
Territories confirmed that the French Government would not raise any 
obstacle to dispositions adopted by Guinée, but added that it did not follow 
that the final settlement of legal relations between the French and Guinean 
Governments could occur before the intentions of Guinée were known and 
before the French Government had had the opportunity of consulting the 
Community, of which certain members had already made known their desire 
to express their opinion. 

At the general election on November 23, with a second ballot where 
necessary on November 30, there will be a return to the system of single- 
member constituencies. This is undoubtedly the system preferred by most 
electors, who like to know for whom they are voting. Metropolitan France 
has been cut up afresh into 466 constituencies, each containing about 93,000 
inhabitants, The National Assembly, with 466 Deputies will therefore be 
smaller. If a candidate receives an absolute majority of the total poll (and at 
least one-quarter of the number of electors on the voting list) at the first 
ballot he will be elected; at the second ballot the one who obtains the highest 
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number of votes will be returned. Candidates will make a deposit of nearly 
£90, and as a discouragement to “fancy candidates” those who receive at 
the first ballot less than five per cent of the votes cast will be eliminated from 
the second ballot and lose their deposits. Ministers have also adopted a 
curious proposal that each candidate should present along with his own 
candidature that of a “substitute,” whose sole function would apparently 
be to stand in waiting to take the Deputy’s place in the event of his becoming 
a Minister and thus forfeiting his seat in Parliament. It would seem that the 
purpose of this arrangement is to avoid a by-election. 

Single-member constituencies favour middle parties, since they leave them 
room for manceuvre at the second ballot, when central groups may seek 
alliances on either side. The Socialists, in particular, in the position they 
occupy at present in French politics, might find an M.R.P. candidate, or a 
Radical or even, in certain localities, a Communist candidate ready to with- 
draw in favour of their own man at the second ballot. 

The organization created by M. Soustelle has joined with the Républicains- 
Sociaux (remnants of the R.P.F.) of M. Chaban-Delmas, and an “activist” 
organization of the Right formed by M. Delbecque, one of the originators 
of the Algiers movement, to promote a grouping, the “Union for the New 
Republic,” which proposes to put up a large number of candidates. These 
different shades of Gaullists obviously mean to take advantage of the sweep- 
ing main current of opinion which formed the majority at the referendum. 
The physiognomy of the new Assembly may depend on their success. On the 
Left the Union of Democratic Forces—minority Socialists, Mendésist 
Radicals—made a show of opposition at the referendum. The referendum 
vote cannot safely be taken as an indication of the probable behaviour of 
voters in a local Parliamentary election, but it is evident that events since 
May have emancipated many electors everywhere from their usual party 
allegiances. 

The President of the Republic is to be elected in December. A formal 
meeting of Parliament is contemplated for December to enable the two 
houses to elect their official bureaux. It is an indication of the lower 
importance of Parliament in the new regime that a brief session in January, 
after the formation of the new Government, has been decided upon. 

General de Gaulle’s letter to General Salan, and the accompanying 
instructions concerning the conditions in which the general election shall 
take place in Algeria on November 23, suddenly revealed the resolve of 
the Prime Minister to obtain, if possible, a genuine representation of all 
shades of Algerian opinion. His order to army officers to withdraw from 
all political organizations was a frontal attack on the civil and military 
co-operation in the Algiers movement. The military at once obeyed. Some 
of the extremer civilian ultras attempted to react, but the proposal to 
organize a strike as a demonstration was annulled by a majority of the 
Committee of Public Safety. The position taken up by General de Gaulle 
was an assertion of the overwhelming authority he gained at the referendum. 
This striking intervention changes the political climate in Algeria and will 
probably affect the general election campaign in metropolitan France as well. 


Vernon, Eure. W. L. MrmppLeTon 
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SOME FRENCH NOVELS 


URING 1957 Le Figaro Littéraire invited a jury of Academicians to 
D sit in judgment on the best “romans d’amour” of the Third Republic. 

For successive weeks, lists of novels were printed, supplemented by a 
reasoned justification when some member of the jury was advocating a less 
commonly accepted work. The result was a total of 31 books (listed at the 
end of this article) published between 1882 and 1928. To a seasoned reader 
it must always be interesting to have some proof of the lasting worth of a 
novel. Contemporary book jackets stridently proclaim that this publication 
or that is a best-seller. We know, however, all too well that in less than ten 
years’ time the majority of these will produce a feeling very little short of 
ennui, not to say distaste. It is, therefore, a great stimulus to make this 
excursion into the slightly remote past. Furthermore librarians, harassed by 
the welter of current literature, welcome these investigations and may prove 
very helpful when, as is often the case, authors are only represented by 
works which the jury do not mention. These unlisted books, which are on 
the shelves, frequently provide side tracks into hitherto unexplored country, 
and the Figaro Littéraire will probably be responsible for directing us into 
a profitable, if specialized, course of reading. 

The name of Anatole France conjures up for us, in the light of after 
events, the figure of The Grand Old Man of French literature—he almost 
merges into his own creation Sylvestre Bonnard. We think of the recon- 
structive historian who probed the archives of the years "91 to "93 to produce 
the novel “Les Dieux ont Soif,” or perhaps we remember the tolerant 
philosopher of “L’Ile des Pingouins.” Yet “Le Lys Rouge” is for the nine- 
teenth century what “Manon Lescaut” is for the earlier period, an exquisite 
“love story” evolved in the privileged drawing room of the elegant nineties. 
The dinner tables are charged with hot-house flowers and the most 
sumptuous silver and glass, there is the hum of the brilliant conversation 
of senators, poets and sculptors, and we are led gradually to descriptions 
of Ravenna and Venice and Florence. Now the impress of a master is 
recognized. Balzac in “La Peau de Chagrin” and in “Le Cousin Pons” has 
a different approach. He dwells on objets d’art cumulatively—there is the 
collector’s glint in his eye as he describes them in rich detail. Anatole France 
is always aware of their intrinsic worth—there is something of Benvenuto 
Cellini, the artisan, in his make-up, and he appraises art treasures with some 
of the poet’s imagination to locate them in time and setting. Following his 
line of thought we are ready to be transported from the luxurious interiors 
of Paris to the Place de la Seigneurie in Florence, where Thérése is sitting 
“devant l’assemblée des statues. Les glaciers ambulants avaient dressé sur 
des tables tendues de contonnade rouge, les petits chateaux qui portaient a 
leur base I’inscription “Bibite ghiaciate.” “Attendez un instant” says 
Dechartre. “Il se mit & courir vers la rue qui suit le cété gauche des Lanzi 
et disparut. Au bout d’un moment il revint, lui tendant une petite cuiller de 
vermeil 4 demi dépouillé par le temps et dont le manche se terminait pat 
le lys de Florence, au calice émaillé de rouge. C’est pour prendre votre 
glace. Le glacier ne donne pas de cuiller. Elle reconnut la cuiller, un petit 
joyau qu’ella avait remarqué la veille dans la vitrine d’un antiquaire voisin 
des Lanzi.” The idyll has begun. 

Turning again to our list we meet Alphonse Daudet and immediately 
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we associate his name with that of Frédéric Mistral and their mutually 
beloved Provence. In the dedication to “Sapho” he leads us to expect a 
more sophisticated genre of writing than was used in “Lettres de Mon 
Moulin.” There is a warning note: “Pour mes fils quand ils auront vingt 
ans.” The sub-title is “Moeurs Parisiennes,” a subject to which Zola brought 
all his documentary evidence in the zeal of a reformer, and to which Flaubert 
and De Maupassant lent their individual sensual tinge. Daudet, on the other 
hand, imports a whiff of the hot scent of the South into the stuffy corners of 
dubious Paris back-streets. He shows how Fanny retains something of the 
simplicity of the little orphans in the tale “Les Vieux.” The old couple are 
sitting in the heat of the day with “les petites bleues” on low stools at their 
feet. One of them “lisait la vie de Saint Irénée dans un livre plus gros qu’elle. 
Cette lecture miraculeuse avait opéré sur toute la maison. Le vieux dormait 
dans son fauteuil, les mouches au plafond, les canaris dans leur cage, la-bas 
sur la fenétre. La grosse horloge ronflait, tic tac, tic tac. Au milieu de 
l’assoupissement général l'enfant continuait sa lecture grave: AUS....SI.... 
TOT....DEUX.... LIONS....SE....PRE....C1....PI...TE....RENT....SUR.... 
LUL....ET....LE....DE....VO....RE....RENT. 

Colette’s novels lend themselves perhaps least well to translation. “La 
Retraite Seutimentale” and “Chéri” are both voted on to the list by our 
jury but they constitute a style so very particular that no one can with any 
great measure of success evaluate them to a second person. The sensitive 
reader will appreciate that Colette did in fact write on gossamer. 

For too long the French Canadians had lacked someone to record their 
struggles, their endurance, their personal defeats and victories. Then Louis 
Hémon took up his pen and most felicitously gave them Maria Chapdelaine 
—a national epic, in novel form, of the forest and the snows. This is a 
romance that only such a climate and such a life could produce. 

Joseph Bédier’s achievement in his prose poem “Le Roman de Tristan 
et Iseut” is striking. To those of us who have known the old legend from 
nursery days, who have read Matthew Arnold’s poem and listened to 
Wagner’s music, this was perhaps to be “just another version.” But what a 
mistaken notion! This is the original version as it was sung to the harp 
and illuminated on the parchment! We will not believe the evidence of the 
lacunae in the manuscript. As Bédier has written it, so surely was the 
creator’s intention. “Seigneurs, les bons trouvéres d’antan, Béroul et Thomas, 
et monseigneur Eilhart et maitre Gottfried ont conté ce conte pour tous 
ceux qui aiment, non pour les autres. Ils vous mandent par moi leur salut.” 

It may be that Loti’s “Mariage de Loti” means more to us since Queen 
Salote came to the Coronation Ceremony and since our Queen paid a 
return visit to the Island of Tonga. There is nevertheless something slightly 
cloying in the Paul et Virginie type of novel, and we may have had a literary 
surfeit of lotos eating on blue lagoons by chubby Lieutenant Pinkertons. 
Loti’s romance, on the contrary, is never tawdry or lush; its nobility lies 
in the direct and simple approach of a supreme artist—with all the more 
poignancy in proportion to its nearness to autobiography. Here is another 
instance of the French mastery of prose. 

André Gide lived to be 82 but his searching memoirs “Si le grain ne 
meurt” (so well rendered in the Penguin series as “If it die”) have kept his 
early years very vivid for us. It is enlightening to us, interested in this 
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particular course of reading, to encounter in these pages amongst names as 
famous as Mallarmé, Hérédia, Oscar Wilde and Francis Vielé-Griffin, two 
of the jury’s choice of writers, and to discover them anew through Gide’s 
descriptions. Henri de Régnier “tall, thin, and loose limbed, he managed 
to make his very awkwardness graceful. At first sight of him, one was struck 
by the height of his forehead and the length of his chin, his face and his 
fine hands, which he was always putting up to twist his long light-brown 
drooping moustache. A single eye-glass completed the picture.” And even 
more enthralling to read of Gide’s regrets after he had written a disparaging 
article on “La Double Maitresse”! 

Pierre Louis also (it was not till the publication of his first book that he 
spelt his name Louys) is his classmate at the Ecole Alsacienne and his 
constant companion in much of his later life. We first meet him with the 
sleeves which were always too short and the “torn collar for he was given 
to fighting.” “La Porte Etroite” is so delicate that it defies analysis—so much 
of it is personal, so much of the soul-searching is entirely subjective; and 
the fragile thread of this youthful passion is the tormenting theme which 
underlies the whole tragedy of the memoirs. 

The last must be “Le Grand Meauines.” There was a time when Alain 
Fournier seemed to be a literary discovery almost too rare and precious 
to be shared, when one avidly read all his extant writings and waited eagerly 
for any letter that Rivitre might unearth. Now Radio has made use of the 
translation called “the Wanderer,” and the French text has been listed for 
the Advanced General Certificate of Education. Yet nothing can stale its 
freshness and we can acclaim with joy its inclusion in ballet repertoire. The 
“féte etrange” in mid-winter organized by the children, the fancy costumes, 
“la promenade matinale en bateau . . . Etrange matinee! Etrange partie de 
plaisir! Il faisait froid malgré le soleil d’hiver, et les femmes enroulaient 
autour de leur cou ces boas de plumes qui etaient alors 4 la mode . . .” This 
can indeed warrant such a distinction. But in the quiet reading and re- 
reading of the book is its abiding charm most felt. Thus only can it cast its 
yearning spell. Each time we experience a new thrill as Augustin, after his 
three days absence from school, undresses at night and discloses to his little 
companion “sous le paletot un étrange gilet de soie, trés ouvert, qui fermait 
dans le bas un rang serré de petits boutons de nacre . . . Et il était étrange 
de le voir, en bras de chemise, avec son pantalon trop court, les souliers 
boueux, mettant la main sur ce gilet de marquis.” Again we experience his 
sense of loss when he is obliged to alight at the cross-roads. The strange feast 
is over and “Vacillant comme un homme ivre, le grand garcon, les mains 
dans ses poches, les épaules rentrées s’en alla lentement sur le chemin de 
Sainte-Agathe; tandis que, dernier vestige de la féte mystérieuse, la vicille 
berline quittait le gravier de la route et s’éloignait, cahotant en silence, sur 
herbe de la traverse. On ne voyait plus que le chapeau du conducteur, 
dansant au-dessus des clétures. ...” He had entered “le domaine mystérieux” 
and therefrom with wandering steps and slow took perforce his solitary way. 

BERYL GASTER 


Pierre Loti Le Mariage de Loti 1882 
Zola La Joie de Vivre 

Alphonse Daudet Sapho ieee 
Octave Mirbeau Le Calvaire 1886 
G. de Maupassant Fort Comme la Mort 1898 
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Anatole France Histoire Comique 1903 
Anatole France Le Lys Rouge 1894 
Jules Renard La Maitresse 1896 
Pierre Louys La Femme et le Pantin 1898 
H. de Régnier La Double Maitresse 1900 
Paul Léautaud Le Petit Ami 1903 
André Gidé La Porte Etroite 1909 
Edmond Jaloux Le reste est silence 1909 
Emile Clermont Laure 1911 
Alain Fournier Le Grand Meaulnes 1913 
Colette Chéri 1920 
Colette La Retraite Sentimentale 1907 
Gaston Cherau Valentine Pacquault 1921 
Jean Giraudoux Bella 
Maurice Barrés Le Jardin Sur I’Oronte 1922 
Ramuz La Beauté Sur la Terre 1928 
Hémon Maria Chapdelaine 
Riviere Aimée 1923 
J. Bédier Le Roman de Tristan et Yseut 1900 
Francis Jammes Clara d’Ellebeuse 1899 
Ch. Louis Philippe Marie Donadieu 1904 
Léon Bloy La Femme Pauvre 1897 
Valéry Larbaud Beauté mon beau souci 1920-24 


INDIAN COMMUNITY LIFE 


ENTURIES ago Western colonisers in Asia had taken over the power 
CC seructur created by native rulers and modernized it in order to serve 

their own ends. During the last decade the process was reversed, and 
the new native masters of the East have seized the control machinery relin- 
quished by the colonial administrators and adapted it to their own, often 
selfish, purposes. In India, just as anywhere else in Asia today, we encounter 
such a novel aristocracy, constituted of old freedom fighters and new 
capitalists. However, India’s ancient society, rooted in the age-old caste 
system, has survived the Greek, Moslem, Portuguese and British conquests 
and it is as powerful today as at any time during its chequered history in 
spite of all the democratic and socialistic slogans which permeate public 
and private life. The explanation for the extraordinary vitality of the un- 
democratic caste system lies, oddly enough, in its fundamentally “demo- 
cratic” character. Historic India has come as near as any human society 
possibly can to the construction of an inverted pyramid. 

The aggregate membership of the three high castes—Brahmins or 
“priests,” Kshatriyas or “warriors” and Vaishyas or “merchants”—is 50 
per cent or more of the total Hindu population.* That is partly due to the 
fact that many among the lower social classes in the Shudra had become 
converts to Islam in the past and that many others managed to infiltrate 
into the higher castes. The latter process has been going on up to the 
present day. Even those 40 to 45 per cent remaining in the Shudra do not 
form a homogeneous bloc. In the North the Shudra has been sub-divided 
into the “touchables” and “untouchables.” In the South, where caste divi- 
sions are much more pointed, the “untouchables” have grouped into a new 
“fifth” caste, the Panchama. The policy of the Indian government since 


* Although the number of the Brahmins is on the decline these days. 
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independence, the special support accorded to the “untouchables,” renamed 
as “scheduled classes,” has if anything made caste distinction even more 
emphatic. It certainly has not stopped unauthorized individuals from claim- 
ing membership of a higher caste on occasions when they can get away with 
it. The legitimate members of the higher castes are usually diplomatic 
enough to avoid making an issue of the infiltrators, but they hardly ever 
intermarry with them. There are, therefore, no popular masses to demon- 
strate against an oppressive nobility as in France in 1789 or in Russia in 
1917, for the simple reason that the “popular masses” of India are in the 
minority. While there are, of course, plenty of individuals of Brahmin 
descent who wholeheartedly embrace the democratic or the socialistic 
aspirations—Prime Minister Nehru is a Brahmin, as well as Mr. 
Nambudirapad, the Communist Chief Minister of Kerala—there are no 
“Philip Egalité”-s among them. 

Not long ago I met an Indian gentleman who had spent one year in gaoi 
in independent India for his radical views on the Kashmir issue. “Are you 
a Moslem?” I asked him naively. “No, I am a Kashmiri Brahmin, like Mr. 
Nehru,” he informed me with an indulgently superior smile. This attitude is 
general among “progressive” Brahmins. They are proud of being “pro- 
gressives” in spite of the fact that they could also qualify for “reaction- 
aries” by their birth. A Catholic lady from Goa told me that in certain 
Indian Catholic circles on the West coast caste prejudices are more strictly 
observed than among the Hindus themselves. I know of one Indian revolu- 
tionary only who actually dropped his Brahmin name, and that was more 
by necesity than by virtue. Narendranath Bhattacharya had been forced to 
shed his ancestral name when the British police had been after him for 
terrorist activities on behalf of the “freedom movement,” and attained world 
fame as an international revolutionary under the pseudonym of “M. N. 
Roy.” M. N. Roy having been the exception not the rule, there is little 
chance that any of the drastic measures suggested by the anti-caste minority 
will ever be seriously considered. And yet such impressive yet ineffective 
suggestions do crop up in the press from time to time. One proposed that 
the members of the castes should humbly abandon their distinctive surnames, 
and the Bhattacharyas, Mukherjees, Senguptas, Iyers and Pandeys should 
merely be known by their first name as Kamal, Abani, Prem, Anjan or 
Dinesh. Another went even further, proposing that marriages concluded in 
conformity with caste tradition should be made punishable by law. Such 
exaggerated demands on the part of the reformers evoke resentment and 
defeat their own purpose; far from weakening, they are likely to strengthen 
the caste system in the long run. 

Caste is much more than a sheer social distinction observed for matri- 
monial purposes. According to a recent publication,* ninety per cent of those 
holding administrative offices, engaged in major or minor professions or 
acting as businessmen and traders in the main markets and streets are high- 
caste Hindus. While the figures are based on research conducted in the 
Uttar Pradesh it is believed that the position is similar in all the other 
provinces. High-caste Hindus predominate in the government, the parlia- 
ment, the press and publishing. Till quite recently screen acting was not 
regarded as a suitable profession for members of the Indian upper classes, 
* Urban Middle Class Climbers. A Study in Social Mobility. By Dr. Baljit Singh. 
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and this prejudice, no doubt, enhanced the chances for members of the 
minority groups in India’s principal entertainment industry. A good-looking 
girl of Moslem origin, Fatima A. Rashid, known to her admirers under the 
assumed name of “Nargis,” has been the recognized queen of the Indian 
screen in recent years and was the leading lady in the country’s representa- 
tive film production, “Mother India.” However, Pritviraj Kapor, the doyen 
of the Indian film industry, has been nominated to the Rajya Sabha, the 
Upper House of the Indian Parliament,* and show business is fast gaining 
respectability and with it, presumably, a larger Brahmin representation 
among its workers. 

There is a varied reaction to the continued high-caste predominance 
among the millions of Indians outside the social pale. The 36 million 
Moslems and about 10 million Christians who remained in India after 
partition have fared, on the whole, better than they had expected in 1947 
and keep, therefore, reasonably calm. There are, however, continuous 
skirmishes with rebellious Naga tribesmen in Assam, and the “independence 
movement” of the Dravidians in the South is gaining momentum. Members 
of the Tamil Nad organization cherish vague ideas about an all-Tamil 
commonwealth, embracing the Tamil-speaking areas of India, Ceylon, 
Africa and Malaya. The late Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of the “untouch- 
ables” and an erstwhile member of Mr. Nehru’s government, made two million 
converts for a Buddhist renaissance in India. Among the smaller communi- 
ties the bellicose yet dependable Sikhs sometimes raise the demand for an 
autonomous state within the Indian Union, while the Gujurathi and Marathi 
inhabitants of Bombay occasionally clash on account of divergences over 
the future of the city. The Parsees on the other hand seek their salvation 
by individual effort in commerce, industry+ and the professions. The Anglo- 
Indians are proud of their partly European descent and firmly refuse to be 
lumped together with any of India’s “less distinguished” communities, e.g., 
the Indian Christians. The small Jewish community of India has so many 
subdivisions—the “white” and the “black” Jews in Cochin, the entirely 
Indianized Jews of the “Bene Israel” in Bombay and Kashmir, the Baghdadi 
and the European Jews—that it can hardly be considered a monolithic 
body. ; 

The picture would not be complete without mentioning those communi- 
ties which are outside “society” in the usual sense of the world. There are 
many among the millions of beggars who do not ply their melancholy trade 
as free agents, but are “employed” by prosperous businessmen who provide 
them with food and shelter in exchange for their daily takings.t Most of 
the 1.5 million lepers overlap with the beggar community. They are sup- 
posed to be segregated and looked after, but there is hardly a room for one 
or two per cent of them in the available leprosaria. The rest are roaming 
the streets and utilize their sores to elicit alms from the passers-by. The 
tens of thousands of prostitutes—their estimated number is 40,000 in 
* Mr. Kapor takes his responsibiliti i i 
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t The Tata and the Birla families, the two greatest industrial dynasties of India, are 
both Parsees. 

$ Sometimes beggars kidnap children. Just socnatty a male and female beggar were 

; sentenced in Calcutta for abducting a small boy whom they had deliberately 

' disfigured and forced to beg for them in his pitiable condition. 
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Calcutta alone!—are willy-nilly recognized as members of a legitimate 
profession. When recently a law, restricting the scope of their activities, 
should have been enforced, they held demonstrations, called protest meet- 
ings and were addressed by respectable local politicians. They have votes 
and wield influence. In an attempt to reduce the excessive number of 
prostitutes and to increase the deficient number of nurses a well-meaning 
yet obviously still-born plan was devized to train some of the street women 
for the nursing profession. Next to “our fallen sisters” India has also the 
community of “our fallen brothers.” The Eunuch “caste,” particularly in 
Lucknow, is the legacy of the Moghul Empire. The pathetic confraternity 
could of course not perpetuate its existence by procreation, but managed 
to survive by attracting into their ranks those unfit for the established order 
of things all throughout the centuries. There are always the odd men out 
who prefer to be normal members of an abnormal society than abnormal 
members of the normal society. The Eunuchs eke out a meagre living by 
singing and dancing at wedding celebrations, possibly acting as hired 
mourners in funeral processions, and undertaking similar functions which 
people with greater self-respect would not do. 

The truly lawless elements consists principally of two groups. The dacoits, 
the Indian equivalent of the medieval robber barons, who form their gangs 
according to available personalities and local requirements, and the 
“criminal tribes” who have inherited their anti-social attitude from their 
forbears through generations. Although the police has intensified the drive 
against dacoity, outrages are still frequent and the countryside is still a long 
way from satisfactory security. According to the figures supplied by Dr. 
Katju, the former Minister for Home Affairs, one year of anti-dacoity 
operations had resulted in killing 110 and in capturing 438 dacoits. How- 
ever, during the same period the dacoits killed 275 people and kidnapped 
20. It has been rumoured that some former rajas and zamindars, rulers and 
landlords, took to dacoity after the constitutional changes had deprived 
them of their ancestral possessions. Tie “criminal tribes” roam the country- 
side in large groups to commit crimes, large or small, according to the 
opportunities of the moment. Some are known to have pretty girls in their 
ranks to allure the prospective victims, others drag a number of lepers along 
with them to scare away the police. Perhaps they might slowly be reclaimed 
for lawful pursuits but, with all the other troubles both hands full, India 
has no time, money and energy to spend on such projects at the present 
moment. All in all, India has remained a strange kaleidoscope of a multiple 
society and no short-term or long-term politico-economic development is 
likely to change it. 

Calcutta. Georce A. FLoris 


ARABI, EGYPTIAN NATIONALIST 
N August, 1882, General Sir Garnet Wolseley landed his Expedition 
Force at Ismailia with the object of crushing the uprising of Ahmed 
Arabi the Egyptian. In the perspective of present-day Egypt it is 
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interesting to iook afresh at that particular stirring of nineteenth century 
Egyptian Nationalism. Egypt was still under the suzereignty of the Ottoman 
Sultan, though ruled by the Khedive Tewfik (uncle of Farouk), who had 
been placed on the Egyptian throne, technically by Turkey, actually by 
England and France, in the place of his father Ismail whose abdication 
in 1879 had been insisted upon by the latter powers owing to his ruinous 
financial ventures which were endangering the large sums of European 
money loaned to Egypt. 

For decades past Egypt had been the subject of plan and counter-plan, 
devices, expediency and advice from every country in the Concert of 
Europe including the querulous participation of Turkey. In the midst of this 
cacophony there arose to power a soldier called Ahmed Arabi. He sprang 
from much the same stock as was to produce Gamal Abdel Nasser some 
80 years later. Arabi had a devout faith in God and a strong emotional 
sense of being an Egyptian proper, by blood and breeding, as opposed 
to Egypt’s rulers and administrators who were largely Turkish by race 
and outlook, or her many advisers and business magnates from Europe, 
the Levant and America.* In 1879 Arabi and the emergent Egyptian 
National Party (which had started as a secret society of Army officers) 
issued a manifesto: “. . . The country must be administered by persona- 
lities of her own choice, without wholly excluding foreign help. She does 
not always want ministers representing this or the other European influence 
... Egypt does not wish to become nothing but a geographical 
expression... "ft 

England and France watched Arabi carefully, till by the summer of 
1882 the British Government finally came to the conclusion that Arabi 
was indeed a rebel. As the Sultan of Turkey seemed unable or unwilling 
to put an end to Arabi’s plans the Governments of England and France 
decided to act. Both sent naval squadrons to Alexandria. Consequently 
Arabi’s troops began repairing the forts and bringing up cannon as if for 
action. Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, in command of the British 
squadron, sent Arabi an ultimatum stating that unless there was a 
temporary surrender of the forts for the purpose of disarmament the 
British ships would open fire in 24 hours. The Egyptians refused 
to comply. In the meantime great diplomatic activity reverberated between 
London and Paris. Finally the French Government felt unable to instruct 
their admiral to associate himself with the English admiral in stopping 
by force the erection of batteries or the placing of guns at Alexandria as 
they “considered that this would be an act of offensive hostility against 
Egypt in which they could not take part.” Opinion in England was sharply 
divided over the whole succession of events. Personal feeling cut through 
politics, friendship and family. John Bright, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, resigned office from Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet in protest at the 
policy towards Egypt. Mr. Wilfred Blunt, an ardent supporter of Arabi, 
noted in his diary: “Harry Brand still calls me a traitor and declares that 
Arabi has made a gigantic fortune and that he must and will be suppressed 
out of Egypt . . . he refuses to come to my lawn-tennis party till he sees 
how things go... ” 

* General Stone, then of the Egyptian army, was an American. 


t According to the Egyptian historian M. Sabry, there is but one copy extant of 
this document. It is in French, at the Biblothéque Nationale. 
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On July 14 the British squadron went into action. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour informed the Admiralty: “I regret that the city of Alexandria 
has suffered greatly by fire and pillage . . . The Egyptians fought with 
determined bravery replying to the hot fire poured into their forts from 
our heavy guns until they must have been quite decimated.” Before, during 
and after the bombardment, massacre, looting and incendiarism took place 
on a large scale and it was days before some sort of order was re- 
established. Arabi and his troops eventually withdrew to Tel el Kebir 
where they had decided to resist any British invading force. That force 
was landed in August under the command of General Wolseley. Long 
dispatches were published in the British Press about the events. The Times 
of September 8 commented: “The character of the people with whom we 
have to deal will not be understood unless it is looked at from more than 
one point of view. It is true that even in superior numbers the soldiers of 
Arabi have failed to hold their own against English troops but it would 
be unfair and untrue to accuse them of want of courage . . . the Arab 
who the night before last was daring enough to attempt to spike a gun 
in our batteries at Ramleh showed uncommon audacity and the cool 
courage with which the murderer of Messrs. Dobson and Richardson met 
his fate shows that the elements of heroism are not wanting in the character 
of the Egyptians . . .” 

Arabi spent weeks trying to discipline and drill his men but by about 
the third week in August his hope was ebbing. An old Swiss, Jean Ninet, 
who was with Arabi through these days, tells how he used to hear him 
murmuring to himself, “They are children—they are children who have 
not yet learnt to walk.” This motley mob of peasants spent much of the 
hot summer nights in listening to the recitation of the Koran, in dedicating 
their cannon to the local holy worthies and in prayer. Between this, being 
Egyptian fellaheen, they were sure to have been squatting round in a circle 
telling jokes and stories, with roars of laughter. The first half of the night 
of September 12 passed as many others had, but by dawn of the 13th the 
scene had drastically changed. Under cover of night General Wolseley’s 
troops charged the unsuspecting Egyptians who were scattered and killed 
by the thousands. Arabi, after a, vain attempt to rally his men, fled to 
Cairo and surrendered to the British military authorities on their arrival 
there. When the news of the victory of Tel el Kebir was telegraphed to 
Europe, France congratulated England: “because her victory over the 
Arabs in Egypt would bear good fruit for France in Tunis and Algiers.” 
In reply, Her Majesty’s government trusted that the event would “be 
followed by an early solution of the Egyptian difficulty.” 

Soon after the British forces had occupied Cairo a full-scale military 
review was held in Abdin Square. “Tewfik in state witnesses a review of 
eighteen thousand British troops who have placed him on the throne,” 
reported The Times, “while Arabi from his prison window in the same 
Square is watching the defile of the army which scattered to the winds 
in 20 minutes his ambitious labour of a year . . . To those who could 
appreciate the symbolic significance of that varied host it must have 
conveyed a vivid idea of the extent and stability of the British Empire,” 
continued The Times of October 2. “If the native mind did not fully 
grasp the meaning of the pageant it must at least have been impressed 
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up to the limit of its capacity with the forces actually before it.” Another 
Englishman who viewed the scene commented: “God knows what the 
Egyptians felt’—briefer, and perhaps more accurate reporting. By early 
December it had been agreed between the British and Khedivial govern- 
ments that Arabi should stand his trial with the aid of an English counsel 
for defence, that he would be condemned to death as a rebel, but that this 
should be immediately commuted to exile for life in whatever part of the 
British Empire H.B.M.’s government should choose. Ceylon was chosen 
for his exile, a decision which he accepted without complaint. 

Arabi was not always cheerful, however. The altered note of the Egyptian 
press worried him much, for papers which had heretofore supported him, 
had no further good to say of him after his fall. He also saw parts of the 
English and European Press either in translation or illustration. The paper 
Truth was a favourite of his, the name especially appealing to him. Mr. 
Labouchere was then editor and Arabi wrote to thank him for his unbiased 
views on the Egyptian question. But a cartoon in Punch angered him. 
Entitled “Arabi the Blest” it showed him smoking a cigar while brandy 
and soda stood on a table beside him. As he neither smoked nor drank 
alcohol he did not appreciate this picture. On Christmas Day The Times’ 
correspondent in Cairo cabled his paper: “The prisoners will leave this 
evening for Suez, and with them we may hope the fable of an Egyptian 
National Party.” Not having been a “fable” the “hope” could hardly have 
been fulfilled. 

Nineteen years later Arabi was allowed to return to Egypt, an old 
and broken man. He took a little house some 15 miles south of Cairo 
and there, on the edge of the desert, he lived very quietly seeing almost 
no-one but his children and grandchildren to whom he was devoted, though 
now the pleasure of their companionship was shot through with anxiety 
for their future. Their cares and misadventures shook him in a way the 
threats of Europe had never done. By September 1911 it became obvious 
that Arabi was very ill. His mind roamed over the past during his last 
days and he would frequently repeat to himself: “It is God who knows 
that I did not betray my country—I served her—and future generations 
will recognise this though the present one denies it.” The young Nationalists 
of that decade could not understand the particular ways in which his mind 
and heart had stirred him. More rabid than he was, they did not com- 
prehend what he had been trying to achieve, mostly because he had not 
been allowed to achieve it. Yet it was they, and the Nationalists after them, 
who were the logical outcome of his efforts. But they were also the 
logical outcome of the treatment accorded to his efforts by the West. On 
September 21 Arabi died from cancer of the liver. No-one but a handful 
of old friends and relations gathered by his graveside. At the time of Arabi’s 
death The Times commented on him: “ ... a name which occasioned 
acute controversy and events which have had, and may yet have, results 
of far greater consequence than could then have been anticipated. Probably 
few characters in themselves so insignificant have ever so largely influenced 
the history of our time.” Had the convictions of this “insignificant 
character” been allowed to develop and with help, mature, the history 
of the Middle East might have taken a different course. 

Mary ROWLATT 
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ADLAI STEVENSON 


LL is not well with America today. The wealthiest nation in the 

world faces a challenge in leadership which few of its statesmen have 

sought to define or debate; fewer still have indicated how to deal with 
it. Copybook moralism passing for morality has again and again defied a 
self-critical and searching comparison of policies propagated at election 
times and policies executed. Historians may well point at Adlai Stevenson 
as the one politician of stature who has sought to keep alive the ideals of 
American liberalism and leadership at a time when the nation drifted into 
aimless complacency. His Presidential campaigns of 1952 and 1956 
encountered a wall of apathy, yet his growing stature throughout America 
and the Free World indicates that his vision, his note of ethical concern 
and his appeal to reason have not been in vain. He was reared in the 
Democratic tradition. His grandfather on his father’s side, coming from 
Irish-Scottish. Presbyterian stock, had been Democratic Vice-President in 
1892, though his mother’s father, a Pennsylvanian Quaker, had been a 
noted Republican editor. “1 grew up,” he has said, “to find myself in 
mother’s beloved Unitarian church and father’s beloved Democratic Party.” 
He has given generously to both parties, even to the point of loyally defend- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration’s foreign policy during a recent inter- 
view with Khrushchev in the Kremlin. 

In 1933 he left his.Chicago law practice to join the staff of the Repub- 
lican leader in the farmers’ long struggle, and received intensive training in 
agricultural economics. He was seconded in 1934 as adviser to the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration and, in 1941, joined the staff of Colonel 
Frank Knox, Republican Secretary of the Navy. From 1944 until the 
NATO Conference last year he has acted at intervals as special assistant to 
successive Secretaries of State. 

Of his two election campaigns, the first in 1952 will always be remem- 
bered for its revelation of the man’s distinctive style and elegance of 
thought and diction. His second campaign, although impressive, has been 
criticized for reasons well described by his latest editors.* “The need for 
attack, the heavy drain of the primaries, the greater familiarity with the 
Stevenson personality, the more specific and technical treatment of issues 
~—help to explain the differences in tone and impact between the two 
campaigns.” Note the pointed irony and eloquence with which he ex- 
pressed his views at the time of his acceptance of the 1952 nomination. 
“For years,” he declared, “I have listened to the nauseous nonsense, the 
pie-in-the-sky appeals to cupidity and greed, the cynical trifling with pas- 
sion and prejudice and fear, the slander, fraudulent promises and the 
all-things-to-all-men demogoguery that are too much a part of our political 
campaigns.” These words came back to me when I met this great American 
during his recent London visit. The former Governor of Illinois, occasional 
servant of the U.S. Government, lawyer and reluctant candidate, this “egg- 
head” who polled the highest number of votes in American political history 
with the exception of Roosevelt and Eisenhower, this man who is still 
titular head of the Democratic Party, had been spending a week here 
en route for Russia. It is a measure of his popularity here that High 


* The New America. Adlai E. Stevenson (Edited by Se i 
Rupert Hart-Davis, London. ( y ymour E. Harris and others). 
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Commissioners like Mrs. Pandit Nehru, top civil servants and politicians 
such as Clement Davies, former leader of the Liberal Party, and distin- 
guished American writers of the calibre of John Steinbeck and John 
Gunther called on him. “Six weeks before our visit,” his law-firm partner 
and assistant, William Blair, told me, “the Governor had appointments 
booked for every breakfast, lunch and dinner of the week.” 

Yet it is typical of the man that he had never forgotten a last-minute 
cancellation of an interview he had agreed to give me recently in Chicago. 
An unexpected telephone call from his London hotel during his visit 
invited me to a small cocktail party for friends—mostly top Americans 
in London. The question to which I sought an answer was: Can he still 
be regarded as a possible candidate for the White House? Conventionally, 
American Presidential candidates do not contest an election three times 
running, but Roosevelt broke the rule. If Mr. Stevenson were drafted—and 
he is unquestionably the most popular choice—there is little doubt that he 
would beat Eisenhower next time. 

Drafting in U.S. politics amounts to a form of pressure that even the 
most resolute find difficult to withstand. Look back at the situation in 
1952. Very early that year rumour began to abound that Stevenson was a 
Democratic presidential possibility. At the time he stood again as candi- 
date for the Governorship of Illinois: he did not want the Presidential 
nomination, or the office. “I had little time to go around the country 
campaigning for an unwanted nomination, for an unwanted office—an 
office, moreover, of such appalling difficulty and responsibility in the year 
of grace 1952 that I felt no sense of adequacy.” Later, he recalled in an 
introduction to some of his reprinted speeches of that first campaign, “the 
pressure changed. It was no longer, ‘will you be a candidate for the 
nomination?’ but ‘will you accept the nomination?’ ” 

For six months speculation and pressure continued before Stevenson 
capitulated. Feeling that his political acquaintance was limited, he had no 
manager, no staff, little money, little press support, and a national hero as 
opponent. Having decided to fight, his motto became: “Let’s talk sense to 
the American people. Let’s tell them the truth. Better we lose the election 
than mislead the people.” When he accepted the nomination he pointed out 
that he viewed the campaign not as a crusade to exterminate the opposi- 
tion but “as a great opportunity to educate and elevate a people whose 
destiny is leadership . . . of a world in ferment.” The tone of his cam- 
paign, the range and content of his speeches remained firm to these early 
aims. In one month, September, 1952, he delivered 16 major speeches, each 
different, impeccable, a model of erudition, expertise and enlightenment, 
But many of his speeches revealed more of the man than an intellectual 
approach; the approach of a high-minded, selfless, honest politician—the 
qualities, in short, which caused Mr. Deryck Abel at the time to describe 
him as an orator more satisfying than any British Prime Minister since 
Asquith and any U.S. President since Woodrow Wilson. 

As the campaign progressed, more and more of the Stevenson humour, 
satire, irony—and toughness—emerged. “You know how it is in an elec- 
tion,” he told one audience. “They pick a president, and then for four years 
they pick on him.” “To keep this campaign on the highest possible level 
worthy of its significance,” he told another meeting, “I have been tempted 
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to make a proposal to our Republican friends: that if they would stop 
telling lies about us, we would stop telling the truth about them.” “. . . let 
me further say,” he declared on another occasion, “that if I should be 
elected President in November, I will be President, and I will not be 
honorary head of a regency.” “If telling you the truth about this world as I 
see it should cause you to cast me down and revile me,” he told one 
audience, “and with me the Democratic Party, I should still tell you the 
truth. For no office within your grasp—including the Presidency itself—is 
worth the price of deception.” And on the charge of being an “egghead,” 
Mr. Stevenson had this to say: “I hear it said now and then that I am 
talking over the heads of the people. Well, if it is a mistake to appeal to 
intelligence and reason instead of emotion and prejudice, then I plead 
guilty of the charge. Besides that, | would rather be charged with talk- 
ing over your heads than behind your backs.” 

Despite the innuendo and the accusations directed by the Republicans 
at Mr. Stevenson in both presidential campaigns, it is a tribute to him 
and an acknowledgment of his qualities and popularity alike in America 
and Europe that President Eisenhower should have asked the Governor 
to join him at the NATO conference in Paris at the end of last year. 
This offer was refused, but he agreed to act as temporary consultant to 
Mr. Dulles at the State Department during the preparatory work. Today, 
more than ever, he is one of the most popular and highly respected men 
in the States. Fervent criticism directed increasingly at the Eisenhower 
Administration, and an absence of other probable Democratic runners 
of equal standing, may help to see him installed in the White House yet. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


THE LATEST PHASE IN CYPRUS 


N October 1, Mr. Burhan Isin, for several years Turkey’s Consul 

General in Cyprus, changed his title and became his country’s 

Special Representative in the island. Thus was the new British 
Plan brought into operation. Two days later and for the first time, an 
Englishwoman was deliberately murdered while shopping in Famagusta— 
a dramatic indication of EOKA’s intention to pursue its opposition to 
the Plan ruthlessly. British women had been killed before, but never as 
the principal victims. The result could have been foretold. For an hour 
British troops were out of control and three Cypriots, including a girl of 12, 
died as a result. An official enquiry into the conduct of the troops was 
instituted immediately. At the time of writing its findings are not known 
(nor, in fact, whether they are to be made public), but it is clear that Anglo- 
Greek relations have worsened beyond the point of no return—at least, 
for a long time. 

For the events at the beginning of October concerned metropolitan 
Greece as much as the island. During August Mr. Karamanlis, the Greek 
Prime Minister, in rejecting the British plan, had spoken approvingly of 
“the Cypriot fighting organization,” while a few weeks later the King of 
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Greece had stated publicly that his government would do all in its power 
to thwart the unilateral application of the British Plan. As September drew 
to its close the Archbishop suddenly announced the terms on which he 
would be willing to open discussions with the British (just in time for the 
Labour Party conference and the debates in the UN). This was followed 
immediately by a further attempt at NATO conciliation on terms which, 
like the Archbishop’s, consisted largely of proposals entailing the postpone- 
ment and eventually the drastic re-shaping of the Plan. Finally, on the day 
of the Famagusta murders, the Greek delegate at UNO denounced the 
British plan as leading to the “carving up” of the island, while in Athens 
the Archbishop urged Cypriots to “react vigorously” and the Greek govern- 
ment, struggling with a turbulent public opinion, weighed the possible con- 
sequences of withdrawing from NATO. The struggle for Cyprus had prob- 
ably begun its last and decisive stage. But it was not the same struggle 
as that which EOKA had entered on three and a half years ago. In the 
months which had elapsed since the announcement of the British Plan in 
June, 1958. the Greeks had made a number of rapid calculations which had 
compelled them to change course several times. Their first instinct had been 
to reject the Plan outright and to declare that they were ready for further 
discussions, but without themselves putting forward any counter-proposals. 
As the time for imolementation drew nearer, however, it became clear 
that only by drastic measures could the Government be deflected from 
its intention. 

It was at this point that a dilemma which had been latent in the Greek 
position since early 1958 demanded an urgent and painful choice. Which 
object of Greek policy should take precedence—ousting the British or 
preventing Partition? By late September the Greeks had decided for the 
latter, and their subsequent declarations emphasized that the reinstatement 
of Turkish sovereignty in any form on Cypriot territory was. a disaster 
which must be avoided at all costs—even at the cost (vide the Archbishop’s 
proposals) of offering to forgo Enosis, except with the concurrence of the 
UN and to remain within the British Commonwealth. 

The Greek attempt to delay the application of the Plan failed as, three 
months earlier, the Turkish attempt by deliberate rioting to delay its 
announcement had failed. But the reasons for the attempt and for its failure 
have a lesson for the future. Greek reasoning was based on the assumption 
that their only effective protagonist was the British administration and that 
the Turks did not constitute an authentic part of the problem. They argued 
with some truth that the Turks would not have demanded Partition if the 
suggestion had not first been made by Mr. Lennox Boyd in December 
1956, that they would not have resorted to violence if they had not been 
incited to it by Ankara, and that Greek and Turk had lived harmoniously 
side by side for a generation. Carried forward by the impetus of their 
own argument, they were unable to see that there were elements in the 
Turkish case which, even allowing for outside intereference, would neverthe- 
less have made conflict between the two communities inevitable. 

During the British occupation the Turks have constituted the poorer 
section of the community, under-represented in both government and com- 
merce, and somewhat despised as intellectually slow by both British and 
Greek. It should be said, however, that there was no deliberate discrimina- 
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tion against Turks on the part of the Government, but generally speaking 
their educational achievement was inferior to that of the Greeks, principally 
due to the fact that over two-thirds of their schools were single-teacher 
establishments. Such a status, just tolerable under the rule of a third power, 
became unbearable when it appeared as though it might be continued 
under a government entirely or in major part Greek. These fears became 
more urgent as the movement for Cypriot freedom became more emphati- 
cally an Hellenic movement under the spiritual leadership of the Primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church of the island and the military leadership 
of an ex-officer of the Greek Army. As the conviction grew that Britain 
would not be able to hold out against the pressure of world opinion which 
Greece could so effectively focus, the Turks decided to take the law into 
their own hands. At this point, Fate provided them with both a leader 
and a sponsor. 

While Dr. Kuchuk continued to act as orator for the Turkish cause, its 
effective advancement came to depend on the abilities of Raouf Denktash 
who until December 1957 had been a Crown Counsel, and who even 
after resigning that post still received a retaining fee from the government. 
At the same time the new elections in Greece had showed an increased 
Communist vote, and several months later the revolution in Iraq streng- 
thened Turkey’s prestige not only as being geographically the hinge of both 
the NATO and Baghdad Pacts, but as being the most reliable member of 
both in this most vital area of Mediterranean defence strategy. The com- 
bination of forensic skill and diplomatic advantage which the Turks were 
able to muster were more than a match for Greek pressure and whatever 
hesitations the British Government may have had. Not only was the Plan 
brought into operation on the appointed day but a Commission was set up 
to prepare for separate Greek and Turkish Councils in the main towns of 
Cyprus. 

For the Greeks, however, all was not lost. The British, by their deter- 
mination to keep to their time-table, had resolved the problem of priorities 
which had led to so much hesitation in Athens. The Greeks found them- 
selves no longer having to decide between two enemies; they could now 
concentrate their forces on the single object of defeating the “Anglo- 
Turkish conspiracy.” (Terrorism they knew would invite reprisals, but 
they calculated perhaps that the more savage the reprisals, the stronger the 
argument for urging the UN to intervene by sending a UN police force 
to the island, thus at one stroke exercising effective restraint on both British 
authority and Turkish pressure.) In all this, the Turk, politically speaking, 
held the strongest hand. It might be that at some time in the future he 
would have to encounter greater British resistance to his demand for further 
instalments of Partition. For the present the British, however unwittingly, 
were fighting for his cause as much as for their own since he had elected 
to join them in making the “adventure of partnership” work. 

For the British the outlook is grim in the extreme. The military forces of 
the island, despite their large numbers, are on the defensive, an army of 
occupation faced with the task of trying to eliminate a guerilla force which 
can count on the support either active or passive of four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the island, including many of the young boys and girls who are 
imbued with an idealism which makes them easily malleable in the hands 
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of those older and more ruthless than themselves. Looking back over recent 
developments in the Cyprus dispute it is impossible not to detect ominous. 
signs that Palestine in 1948 is about to be re-enacted a decade later. 
Britain, faced with the task of maintaining its authority against a hostile 
population itself torn by bitter, internecine warfare, may well find the 
spiritual and material cost of repression greater than it can bear and, 
seeing no solution by diplomacy, may cut its losses and abruptly withdraw. 
Such a step would deal a resounding blow to her prestige and would bring 
no comfort to any of the contestants—least of all the people of Cyprus. 
To avoid it some reassessment of the best way of carrying out Britain’s 
international responsibilities may be necessary. But no scheme will succeed 
‘without confidence on all sides, and to achieve this it might be well worth 
while to invoke some of the less public procedures of the United Nations. 
Neither pride nor anger should stand in the way of any method of 
negotiation which might yield a reasonable solution. 
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THE CROWNING MERCY 
(Whitehall: September 2, 1658: Evening) 


Let be, let be! I may not here remain. 
Give me no food or drink: I would be gone! 
My strength is ended and my deeds dissolve 
As leaves in winter's might. I have achieved 
Nothing: I know it as I linger here 

In that that men call life. I am bereft 

Of all ambition save that I may serve 

My God, my country. What is else to be 

A worthiness, a passionate desire 

Wherewith a man may wrestle steadfastly? 

I have a hounting that my life has been 

An emptiness, a failure: | shall be 

So little accounted in the couris cf Heaven 
That all my anxious strivings are as nought. 
This would be anguish but for my faith’s strength. 
Motive is all, and I have tried to be 

God's servant here: that at the least is sure. 

We are at best but midgets in His sight. 

Let me take courage: let my breath be calm; 
I am beyond such flutterings, such fears. 
My prayer goes up-that I may soon be His, 
His only and in His eternal peace! 

How strange it is after this troublous life, 
These years of torment, conquest, and of power, 
To think that in the fields of Huntingdon, 
The wealth and tillage of the countryside, 

Its quietude and outward peacefulness, 

Lay all the ardours of my infancy, 

Nay, more, my manhood: I was born to serve 
Those tranquil fields, not trample down a King. 
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But always everywhere God's purpose holds: 
I was His servant and He called to me, 
A Samuel out of time, and I obeyed. 
How good life was before the cares came in \d 
When I was newly wed! So now it seems, i 
And yet, and yet I know I was not well 
In body or in mind. Confusion reigned, 
A grim communion with my mortal soul. 
The end was peace; there found I Christ each day. 
We shall be full of pity, that I learned— 
And | have striven all life since to be. 
But in those days was a simplicity 
For all the fiery tumult of ~: Bay 
I loved, and love, my wife: Elizabeth 
Is dearer to me than aught else on earth. 
My children too: alas, how still I grieve— 
Poor Robert and poor Bettie! The vast pain 
; To all my strength of manhood when he passed, 
: And she, my darling, could she not have stayed 
d These few more weeks before we greet our God 
; Standing together at the judgment seat? 
I need her here—I need her there still more. 

What hope, what hope as Richard is my heir? 
All life is unfulfilment, strife, and pain. 
‘ Ill-favoured I in body and in soul, 
é A mis-shaped creature, an angeene lout, 

With ruffness, warts and pimples, as I bade 
Our Mr. Lilly show. What matters aught, 
The outward semblance? It is the mind alone, 
The all-sufficient and enduring force, 
The force, I mean, of godliness, not power: 
I never thought to win by dominance. 
I sought consent: always I strove for peace. 
What is the value of enforcement’s claim? 
As I declared it, what you have by force 
I look upon as nothing. Was my goal 
Division or a lasting unity? 
Was I believed or trusted?—-What to me 
Can matter such in this dread, closing hour? 
Was I successful? That alone stands out 
The question [| must answer here and now 
When I am summoned to the last account 
Before the God of doom. Will He not say, 
“Unprofitable servant, get thee hence. 
Heaven holds no place for thee.”? What says the storm? 
Are not the winds themselves at odds with me? 
How bitter is the night! And I was named ; 
Protector of the realm, the country’s peace. 
Such irony, and yet how could I be 
Indifferent to the wrongs, the ills, the strife 
That crowded on the land? How could | deal 
With Charles, the ever-twisting, tortuous 
As is the nature of the sea itself? : 

Men say I slew him as a murderer slays 

His private enemy: I despise such thought. 
I wrote to Cousin Whalley all the truth, 4 
Years ago now, with Charles at Hampton Court : 
Before he slipped over to Carisbrooke, q 
Murder is always “a most horrid act”— 
And murder of a King—no, no, not mine! 
| hoped that Charles would seize the chance to quit ; 
This realm of trouble, make his way to France: 
How like him to be so inept, to flee 
Not into France but to his enemies! 
Aas, after that, long afterwards, his doom. 
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In that all evil lay. Charles had to yield 
His kingship to the sovereignty of truth. 
That could not be betrayed, and so an end. 

I was the instrument of God, no less— 
And certainly no other. I contrived 
With all the best that was my resolute thought, 
And He who made me knows that that is true. 

I was decreed for honour, not for wealth, 

And is my honour tarnished? I abide 

In Meshech, yet the Lord forsakes me not: 
He brings me, if He will, as I still trust, 

Into His tabernacle, to His peace; 

And so my body, my worn body, rests, 

As in a cradle, in His glorious hope. 

What is the fervour of a man’s soul worth, 
The strainings and the stresses of his being? 
The times were al] askew, a broth of ill. 

Fate played the hand, and I but followed God. 
Am I amongst the stubborn and the proud 
Who cannot ever set their selves aside, 

A stiff-necked certainty of being right 

Their guide, their destiny? I would not be 
A weakling and a waverer, tossed about 

By every gust of prejudice and fear, 

A pliancy of lack of principle: 

But Heaven defend me from self-righteousness! 
It has been mine to deal on life’s rough way 
With many a contumacious, obdurate, 
Embittered spirit, and to wring the truth 

From tight-lipped pedants, Levellers, and Scots: 
God was my guide, His will my only goal. 

I might have sailed to freedom, to a world 
Of newnesses, but Scotland brought me hope 
That held me here, and for a little while 
The Grand Remonstrance clinched it: that was passed. 
Had it not been, I said I would have left 
This land of turmoil, strife, and bitterness, 
Left it for ever—was I wise or no? 

Who has the answer to the riddle of life 
But God alone? He bade me stay and toil. 

I have. loved horses, music too, this world 
For all the pains and pangs I have endured 
And, after my dear wife, my mother who 
Left her great heart with me, and all my brood 
Of splendid children—God is good indeed, 
Has been to me through all my troublous years. 
I was no one for eloquence: I felt 
Always the times spelt deeds; our business was 
To act. We had to speak, but to speak Things. 

In Parliament I ever thought there was 

Too much of theory, vacillation’s art. 
Parliament! I had to close it twice, 

Not of my wish but of necessity, 

I have, I say again, no love of force— 

Yet Drogheda haunts me still: was I caught up 
In heat of action there past pity’s strength? 
Anxious, I ask myself—and yet I know 

I was the vessel chosen of the Lord: 

I could no other. Why, I could have been, 
Had I so chosen, King: I sought no power 
But service only, service of my God, 

I was not joined to party: Liberty 

Was the one earthly master I obeyed. 
And so to conflict bitter and prolonged. 

I forged the power, a troop, an army then; 
So only could I thwart the royalty 
That claimed itself divine. No easy days: 

I, elderly and grizzled, I became, 
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Even as I know I always was at heart, 
A fighter, a commander, shaping men 
To what in deep sincerity of heart 
I saw to be the p of God. 
Edgehill taught much; I was a learner there: 
At Marston Moor I profited thereby.” 
I did not want men merely of good will, 
However zealous in their speech and thought. 
I wanted men of character and brains, 
Not merely gentlemen and nothing else— 
It is well known I honour gentlemen 
Who are in truth so—but I needed more, 
Plain, russet-coated captains, as I said, 
Who knew what they were ting for and loved 
Their knowledge. And as such they came to me: 
I trained them all, a lovely company 
Who rightly reckoned to be used as men. 
Thus was the weapon sharpened, grew as strong 
As was my country’s need: od pe ney held, 
Outlasting all our enemies— now? 
What of the future? Is not kingship dead, 
The old autocracy now swept away? 
Perchance it may revive ia this torn realm 
But with a difference, and because of me. 
There lies, may be, the meaning of g ne 
Their purpose and their bitterness: I Ww 
Little of ease. Perhaps, then, Cromwell stands, 
Oliver Cromwell, not a name of dread 
Or of reproach, but praise: | cannot tell. 
They wi to knight me: I am glad I paid 
Refuser’s fine; I loved simplicity. 
But all so long, so very long ago. 
What can it matter now? My end is here, 
And that which | have done is past, is dead. 
My God, it is a fearful thing to fall 
Into Thy living hands! Protect my soul! 
Protector I but never of myself, 
Always of Thy seen purposes to men. 
Night’s storm is with me: let me be content; 
The fury of the elements is mine 
As once it was, I have no heart of fear: 
I wrought for God and England, all my power 
I gave to both—One knows, the other waits. 
The future is eternal past all thought: 
The present anguish is enough for me. 
Remorseless, unrepentant, unfulfilled, 
I gasp my dregs of life away to God. 
May He receive me when the daylight comes! 
Tomorrow, surely is the 3rd, my day, 
Dunbar and Worcester, crowning mercy gained, 
My lucky day—I hasten to be gone. 
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BISMARCK AND THE SPANISH THRONE 


When the Franco-German War of 1870 had broken out about the Spanish 
throne candidature of the Hohenzollerns, Bismarck declared solemnly and 
officially before the Bundesrat (the representation of the allied German 
Governments) that the Foreign Office and the Prussian Government—that is 
he himself—had been ignorant of the candidature up to July 3. This declara- 
tion gained general credence, particularly in England, so that France was 
regarded as the formal aggressor and Germany as the innocent object of 
attack. When Bismarck more than 20 years later dictated his memoirs, he 
adhered to this version with astonishing stubbornness, although its untruthful- 
ness had been apparent ever since the revelation of the Princes Charles of 
Rumania, the brother of the candidate of 1870. Only now, when the secret 
files of the Wilhelmstrasse which had fallen into allied hands in the last war 
have been examined, is it possible to gauge accurately the part Bismarck played 
in the whole affair. The introduction to the English version of the documents 
contributed by the French historian G. Bonnin tells the exciting story of the 
strenuous efforts of the German Foreign Cfice to keep the files from the 
eyes of historians and thus from the German and foreign public. It is not 
difficult to discover the reason for this: the files completely refute Bismarck’s 
official explanations. It is clear from the published documents that Bismarck 
was not only aware of every step, but that he had pressed through the 
candidature with his usual cunning skill and ruthless energy against every 
opposition. The most important opponent of the Spanish venture was the King 
himself. William I comes out more clearly than in previous publications and 
gains by the more accurate knowledge of his utterances. Thus his marginal 
comments on Bismarck’s report of March 9 advocating the candidature 
(Document 9) almost everywhere hit the nail on the head. However, Bismarck 
did not allow himself to be deterred by objections, from whatever quarter they 
came. He rejects curtly the justified counter-arguments of the German Minister 
in Madrid in an extremely sharp note of June 1 (Document 145). Bismarck’s 
instruments were Councillor Lothar Bucher of the Foreign Office and Major 
von Versen of the General Staff. It is a special merit of the publication 
that it has also brought to light Versen’s hitherto secret diary. 

Though the files show clearly that Bismarck was the prime mover in the 
candidature, they keep silent about his motives. Dr. Gooch writes in a care- 
fully reasoned foreword: “Of Bismarck’s desire for war there is of course 
not a trace in his letters and despatches.” However convincing this is, one 
German historian does not grasp it and even boldly deduces from the 
files from this silence—according to the motto quod non est in actis, non est 
in mundo—that “deep into the July crisis war was not Bismarck’s aim” (das 
Historisch-Politische Buch V1/7/1958, p. 227). Against this manipulation of 
history must be set Versen’s record of his answer to the scruples of Prince 
Anton of Hohenzollern, the father of the candidate: “What would France 
say about it? Would it not give rise to complications? I [Versen] said: 
‘Bismarck says that is just what he is looking for.’” Thus Versen had the 
same impression of Bismarck’s motives as Lothas Bucher who has charac- 
terized the throne candidature as “a trap for Napoleon III.” | Ericu Eyck 
Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Candidature for the Spanish Throne. The Documents 

on the German Diplomatic Archives. Edited with an Introduction by Georges 


Bonnin, with a foreword by Dr. G. P. Gooch, and translated by Dr. Isabelle 
Massey. Chatto & Windus. 42s. 


To say that the twelfth volume of The Year Book of World Affairs 1958 
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(Stevens, £2 2s. Od.) is up to standard is to pay it the highest possible com- 
pliment, for it would be difficult to overpraise this series published under the 
auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. The volume consists of a 
dozen massive monographs by specialists from different parts of the British 
Commonwealth; surveys of economic, geographical, institutional, legal, educa- 
tional, sociological and strategic aspects of world affairs; a welcome causerie 
on literature; and hundreds of reviews. It is as indispensable to serious students 
as The Annual Register. G.P.G. 


i ITALIAN FREEDOM 


When in the last war the Allies moved into Central and Northern Italy they 
found themselves to their astonishment cften welcomed by representatives of 
liberated communities who had already formed a responsible administration. 
Fascism took shape in the post-war disorganization of 1918-20 when 
industrial and other workers, mainly in North and Central Italy, threw their 
weight about with an indiscipline which scared employers and upper classes 
into the belief that a Communist revolution was at hand. To quell the workers 
they financed squads of toughs, soon to be expanded into the Fascist militia. 
The seemingly four-square Fascist regime was thus the rule of a small minority 
of big employers and landowners acting through the Fascist hierarchy, their 
henchmen. Hence when defeat in war deprived this minority of its armed 
strength its rule soundlessly collapsed. Mussolini’s accession to power had 
not meant the extinction of the liberal traditions of the Risorgimento but only 
that they went underground in a resistance movement. This book tells the 
story of the movement through the activities of one who played a part in 
more of its various endeavours and successive phases than almost any other 
member of his generation, ever avoiding the limelight, yet ever in posts of 
responsibility and danger. Massimo Salvadori belongs to an old family of 
country gentry, a class which produced many early members of the Risorgi- 
mento. At the age of 15 he fled from Italy in 1924 with his father whose 
mame was on a Fascist list of opponents to be “bumped off” (fatto fuori). 
In Switzerland the lad completed school and university studies and then went 
for counsel to Salvemini, the moral leader of all that was best in the youth 
of Italy for half a century until his death in 1957. Salvemini advised him to 
go to Italy and play his part there in the resistance to Fascism. In 1929, there- 
fore, from headquarters in Rome Salvadori embarked on a life of privation, 
strain and risk, none the less exhausting for being the lot of many others in 
the years ahead. All over Italy there existed anti-Fascist groups and individuals, 
many of them inconspicuous, a few like Benedetto Croce too internationally 
well known for overt Fascist attack. Salvadori’s task was to act as liaison, 
evolving a technique of clandestine activity. Arrests continually took place 
among his helpers, and in 1932 his name with 40 others was betrayed under 
torture. Physical ill-treatment was a prelude to solitary confinement without 
rsa without books, without knowledge of how long this confinement was to 


Salvadori had been born in England and English influence procured his 
release from prison in 1933. Being no longer able to carry on the struggle 
in Italy he once more crossed into Switzerland and thence to France, England, 
Spain, Kenya, the United States and Canada, always tracked by Fascist agents. 
Accepted at last into the British army in 1943 for Special Operations in Italy 
he appeared in Sicily in August and took part in the landing at Salerno. With 
the Allied Control Commission he worked his way northwards, saving the 
Allies from bogus resistance contacts in his capacity as liaison officer. His 
personal adventures throw valuable light on the state of feeling in the country 
at the fall of Fascism. He is a thinker as well as a man of action, and his 
appreciations of the countries he has lived in are worthy of note. Of England 
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he writes: “I am convinced that it will take a long time before America can 
replace Great Britain in defending and promoting what liberty mankind 
can achieve.” Dr. ISABELLE MASSEY 
The Labour and the Wounds. By Massimo Salvadori. Pall Mall Press. 18s. 


EUROPE CONSIDERED 


This comprehensive and lucid examination of the general subject of European 
unity has for its groundwork the deliberations of discussion and study groups 
which met in Rome and Strasbourg in 1953 and 1955 and to which such 
eminent thinkers and statesmen as Professor Toynbee, M. Robert Schuman 
and the late Signor de Gasperi contributed. It is very much to Professor Beloff's 
credit that the work can be read as a unity, so to speak; there is none of the 
scrappiness and unevenness which a symposium sometimes possesses. 
On the question of definition, it is justly observed that the Europe to be 
considered is not “the geographers’ conventional continent” (Toynbee. Yet 
there are difficulties here: Professor Beloff points to Israel as an undovptedly 
European nation because notwithstanding the vast influx of Jews from the 
Arab countries its institutions and outlook are derived from Europe. The 
position of Russia is discussed at some length. Toynbee rejected the idea that 
Russia is part of Europe and it was also pointed out that the Mongol conquest 
put an end to the contacts with the rest of Europe. Another argument is that 
“by adopting Marxism as the country’s official creed and by amalgamating 
it with the native tradition of despotic rule” the Russians rejected identification 
with Europe. There is also the difficulty of size which would give Russia a 
disproportionate power in a European order. This interesting chapter provokes 
thought but does not lay down definitive classifications. 
There follows a long chapter on the historical foundations. Is the seed of a 
cultural unity to be found in the voluntary spiritual allegiance given to the 
Roman See? This overlooks the Byzantine Empire “equally the heir of Rome,” 
and, as Professor Barraclough has insisted, that “much of the apparent unity 
of thought is due primarily to the fact that Catholicism extirpated its opponents 
and burnt the literature in which they expressed their ideas . . . it is clear 
enough today that anti-Catholic thought was extraordinarily vigorous and its 
diffusion extraordinarily widespread.” The significance of such events as the 
French Revolution is fruitfully considered. European unity today and 
the post-war background is presented fully and clearly and the position of the 
institutions of union explained. The vision of Sir Winston Churchill is appraised, 
as are some practical difficulties of the Labour Government. The discussion is 
agreeably wide. And indeed this may seem to hold for all the book. Examining 
the cultural heritage, Professor Beloff writes: 
Despite its close cultural links with the United States in other respects, 
Great Britain would seem to be at the farthest pole from it where the 
place of the classics is concerned. The private system of education in 
England—the “public” and preparatory schools—is the last stronghold 
of Greek learning in Europe and provides an underpinning for the still 
important position of the classical faculties, farticularly in the older 
universities, Latin, which is still a necessary qualification for certain 
professional studies and for entry into Oxford University, is even more 
strongly entrenched. 

This may not be accepted wholly, but it provides a good example of the 

breadth of this important study. FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE 

Europe and the Europeans: An International Discussion. By Max Beloff. Chatto and 


Windus. 25s. 
AFRICA AWAKES 


The Federation of French West Africa is so situated as to dominate the huge 
western bulge of Africa, and so large that it covers one-fifth of the continent’s 
whole surface. It is eight times the size of France and roughly one-half the 
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size of Europe. To English readers it is also practically unknown country, since 
of all the large numbers of books that have been written on Africa since the 
last war, very few indeed deal in English with the dependencies of France. 
This deficiency, as regards French West Africa, is now supplied in a manner 
that could hardly be more comprehensive. The book is clearly not intended for 
the casual or light-minded reader. It is in fact a massive survey and runs to 
600 pages of solidly packed material. After a short (in comparison with the 
rest, rather too short) sketch of early history, all the other aspects of this 
immense and complex territory are carefully examined and described in turn: 
the executive, representative institutions, the civil service, economic and financial 
policy, industry and rural economy, trade, the social services, the main emphasis 
being laid on developments in the various fields since the last war. The volume 
concludes with a very welcome bibliography, mostly, as might be expected, of 
French sources. The authors see in the Federation, ever since the early days 
of French administration, a constant oscillation between liberalism and 
authoritarianism, according to which tendency is predominant in France at the 
time. As things are at present, “the Liberals have won a telling victory in the 
political sphere, have achieved a moderate success in the social one, and have 
been largely thwarted in the economic realm.” Political progress, nothing less 
than a real revolution without bloodshed, has however been so marked that 
there is good reason to hope that the Federation may achieve without 
disturbance self-government within the French Union, in v<ry close association 
with France. Such, at any rate, is the conclusion of the scholarly authors, who 
are not given to easy enthusiasm and who do not moreover fail to point out 
that in other circumstances there might be other less pleasant possibilities. 
Nevertheless, if satisfactory constitutional arrangements should ultimately be 
evolved, much credit will be due to the moderation and good sense of the 
African leaders, and to a rather un-French adaptability to new situations on 
the part of the rulers. This is a book that anyone interested in Africa may 
gratefully put on his shelf, confident that it will not be superseded. 

Mr. Howe wore his darker spectacles to go through French West Africa, and 
changed to his rosiest ones as he crossed happily into Ghana. He does not 
wholly appreciate the significance of developments in the French territory, 
and spends too much time castigating attitudes that are on the way out among 
people who matter. His admiration for the new dispensation in Ghana is 
unbounded, and he has nothing but contempt for actual or potential opponents. 
In this category are included the official opposition, traditionalists such as 
African chiefs and their loyal followers, “colonialists,” “blimps,” and any 
African politicians who are unwilling to make a complete break with the past, 
even if they belong to other territories. On the other hand, he has an eye for 
the comic and the picturesque, his style is most vivid and his sympathies are 
lively and sincere. As a result he has written a capital travel book, very 
readable and entertaining, and illustrated with good photographs. Its quality 
as a serious contribution to African studies is diminished by judgments too 
rashly formed and too vehemently expressed. A. SILLERY 


a ~ Africa. By Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. George Allen & 
nwin. 48s. 
Black Star Rising. By Russell Warren Howe. Herbert Jenkins. 21s. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
Bureaucracy, Aristocracy and Autocracy (Oxford University Press. 40s.) is 
Hans Rosenberg’s examination of the Prussian experience of 1660-1815 in 
rulership and the transition from conservative monarchy to mass democracy 
and Nazi totalitarianism. 
Towards a European Parliament (H.M.S.O. 7s. 6d.). An account by Kenneth 
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Lindsay of the Council at Strasbourg striving for order out of chaos, with 
Sir Robert Boothby commending the book and European Union in the 
Introduction. 

Japanese Politics (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s.). Nobutaka Ike studies the response 
to democracy as promoted by American occupation, and of the historical 
factors governing his country’s social structure. 

The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty (Cambridge University Press. 70s.). Lawrence 
Lockhart traces the causes in corruption, ineptness, revolt, wars, exhausted 
wealth and power, of the Afghan Occupation of Persia in a scholarly and 
carefully documented work. 

The Middle East (Oxford University Press. 45s.). In this third edition edited 
by Sir Reader Bullard the problems are shown as a whole and the basic 
facts and figures for Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Persia, the Sudan, Syria and Turkey analysed. 

Islam and the Arabs (Allen & Unwin. 30s.). Rom Landau, Professor of Islamic 
and North African Studies, covers aspects of the history and culture; Arabia 
before the Prophet, the Caliphate, the Crusades, Muslim Spain, philosophy, 
science, literature are some of them, and present-day troubles have a valuable 
chapter. 

The United States in World Affairs 1957 (Oxford University Press. 45s.), by 
Richard Stebbins and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
The essential facts of Washington’s policy for Europe, Africa and the Far 
East, for the “growing pains in the Americas” and for the implications of 
the space age are gathered into a concise, non-partisan record. 

The Foundations of Political Theory (Allen & Unwin. 21s.). H. R. G. Greaves” 
introductory essay defines the limits of the State, the relation of obligation 
and command, reason and political purpose, and re-interprets ideas about 
self-realization, “the good life” and the rules and values of morality. G.B. 


FRANCIS HIRST 


This book is easy to read and in spite of its episodic or fragmentary form 
achieves its purpose. It might unkindly be called biography of the “Polyfoto” 
school, for it is a series of little pictures taken from different angles; but the 
total effect is a clear portrait of a man of rare parts and character and charm. 
Those like myself who knew Hirst only from writings and his public reputation 
will read with pleasure and perhaps surprise of his wide interests, his genial 
spirit and grace of manner; they will wish that they had known the man 
himself. His: message to the world is admirably summed up by Mr. H. B. 
Johnson: “He set forth the pure milk of Gladstonian Liberalism: peace, 
economy, the Concert of Europe, as friends of all and the enemy of none, 
pure finance and sound money, Free Trade and low taxation allowing the 
people’s money to fructify in their own pockets, attention to the Sinking Fund 
and the reduction of debt.” To many, even among Liberals, today such a 
political creed sounds like a nostalgic retreat to the nineteenth century. Hirst 
was an “extremist” in the sense that he maintained the consequences of his 
faith with logical precision. He is open to criticism as an individualist; we 
are persons and members of families and indeed of one another as well as 
individuals. The Welfare Society expresses an ethical insight, but the Welfare 
State into which we are drifting, rendered possible, as it is for a time, by a 
policy of inflation, is open to his powerful batteries. It may yet come to be 
thought that Lord Keynes did more harm to the Liberal Party than Lloyd 
George himself. 

Different readers will derive different morals from this book. Two only may 
be mentioned here: in the first place, Hirst was a man of rigid and inflexible 
principle based upon wide learning and experience; he would hold to his: 
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principles contra mundum; at the same time he was able to view, with a 

slightly cynical detachment and amused disdain, those who brought themselves 

to compromise with his principles or even departed from them; he remained 

a Liberal whatever aberrations he detected in his Party. Secondly, his conscience 
: was like that of Gladstone in the spending of public money. We are suffering 
{ from intolerably high taxation, from the economic nationalism of Protection, 
: from the catastrophic loss in the exchange value of our money and wanton 
public expenditure. Hirst in his writings and even in this brief memoir calls 
us back to sanity. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
F. W. Hirst. By his Friends. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


PROUST AS CRITIC } 


By Way of Sainte-Beuve, which appeared in French four years ago with an 
interesting preface by M. de Fallois (unfortunately omitted from this trans- 
lation), will be a delight and a necessity for students of Proust whose access i 
is limited to English and a stimulant to all concerned with the function of 
criticism. Its place in the chronology of Proust's works is an immediate indica- 
tion of its importance. Begun in 1908, By Way of Sainte-Beuve comes after 
Jean Santeuil (1896-1904) and just before A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
which Proust started to write in 1910. The presentation of the central theme, 
an attack on the critical method exemplified by Sainte-Beuve, is circuitous in 
typical Proustian manner. Of the multiple persons inhabiting us, Proust 
maintains, the self revealed in writing is that deep, inmost self which can find 
i expression only in artistic creation. Consequently, consideration of the self 
known to acquaintances is completely extraneous to appreciation of an author's 
work: to Sainte-Beuve'’s concentration on this social self Proust ascribes his 
failure to recognise true originality among his contemporaries. Moreover Proust 
sees in Sainte-Beuve’s commitment to produce an article every Monday, con- 
ditions too mechanical for work of permanent worth. Although we warm to 
Proust’s envenomed indignation at Sainte-Beuve’s treatment of Beaudelaire, 
it is when discussing Balzac that Proust’s own critical approach becomes most 
t clear: he does not hesitate to state his prejudices, but initial judgment based 
' on instinctive objection to one who put “the achievements of life and literature 
a on exactly the same level,” is followed by pertinent analysis. Thus in literary 
criticism Proust applies those views on the relative importance of intellect and 
instinct with which the book opens. 

After reflections on Sainte-Beuve, articles and jottings on various subjects 
and widely separated in date are added for good measure. Throughout the 
book readers of Proust will find familiar thoughts and attitudes—the meaning 
of names, the absorbing pattern of Proustian love where jealousy and resigna- 
tion are interwoven, and an eloquent evocation of the estrangement of homo- 
sexuals in the modern world. We enter the arcana of Proustian time with the 
resurrection through involuntary memory of impressions which, slightly altered, 
were to be developed in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu—the dipping of toast 
in tea, walking on uneven paving-stones in Venice, the noise of a spoon falling 
on a plate. From Proust's first articles, where the influence of Ruskin is apparent, 
aesthetic preoccupations are paramount. The poet—and Proust here markedly 
refers to himself as a poet—is likened to a priest; happiness for him lies in the 
fleeting and intense moments of authentic existence when he penetrates to the 
timeless plane beyond appearances. Proust’s early style lacks the fluency F 
of his later work. The translator has translated all quotations from French } 
authors and has wound her way through Proust's tortuous phrases with such 
sensitive dexterity that the occasional clumsiness is readily overlooked. 

VeRA J. DANIEL ' 


By Way of Sainte-Beuve. By Marcel Proust. Translated by Sylvia Townsend W: 4 
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A good man, assuming the purple 
he never sought and responsibilities his 
muscles were untrained to lift, looks 
out shy but steadfast from the engross- 
ing pages of KiNG GeorGe VI: 
His Life and Work (Macmillan. 60s.). 
Abdication controversies and _ the 
dreary horrors of appeasement, war 
and its uncertain aftermath were 
among the burdens of his 15 years’ 
service; its solace his family life and 
the love he so deservedly won from 
his compulsorily acquired subjects. 
John W.  Wheeler-Bennett has 
copiously documented, illustrated, ap- 
pendiced and indexed this huge 
volume, a tour de force of historical 
writing in which husband, father and 
ruler are not obscured or lessened by 
tremendous events. 

The sense of duty and tenacity in 
accomplishment are inherited by the 
King’s daughter. His poker-face more- 
over hid the same sense of fun that 
she is adoringly permitted to disclose 
in public, and if like his the endur- 
ance is dogged, the smile is increas- 
ingly spontaneous as she travels 
about the exhausting world. Sir David 
Aitchison should know, for he com- 
manded the Gothic during Elizabeth 
II’s tour to the Pacific Dominions 
in 1953/4, and now tells his personal 
story in Royal STANDARD’ RED 
ENSIGN (Pall Mall Press. 21s.) with 
many photographs to commemorate 
the six months’ odyssey. From the 
stunned seconds when, as rumour had 
it, the National Anthem was played 
on the run as the royal party appeared 
for the first time on the gang plank, 
ten minutes early, to the three o’clock 
in the morning which saw the Queen 
“cheerful and sprightly” finally dis- 
embarking, the lightheartedness amid 
the serious purpose communicated it- 
self. And once again, as the book is 
closed, comes the reflection that 
Prince Philip, like his mother-in-law, 
seems to be the perfect life-partner. 
Othello’s occupation 

To his, Paul Robeson pays 
tribute in Here I Stanp (Dobson. 
10s. 6d.). A fellow-labourer in the 
interests of African peoples, her guid- 


ance has helped to formulate the testa- 
ment of faith he now presents: that 
full freedom may be won for the 
American Negro. It is a sensitive and 
persuasive voice that speaks through 
these essays, a gracious and grateful 
one beginning with “The glory of my 
boyhood years was my father.” It is 
the voice too that belongs to the 
greatest bass-baritone the world has 
produced and the finest Othello of the 
last 30 years. A dabbling in politics 
for however royal a purpose (if not 
irrelevant, as this reviewer once 
thought and wrote elsewhere) is a 
muddy substitute for his gifts as artist 
and man of culture, his modesty and 
dignity on stage and off, and even his 
physical prowess and magnificence; 
these belong to all mankind. London 
is honoured that he is to resume living 
here, where Notting Hill fascism must 
not deflect him from the inevitable 
broadening of his thinking on com- 
munism. 

PauL Roseson (Dobson. 21s.) 
by Marie Seton brings up to date the 
story that Mrs. Robeson recounted 
so charmingly in 1930 with the bio- 
graphy of her man who left “a trail 
of friendliness” wherever he went. 
Not unnaturally the telling has be- 
come tendentious with the need for 
defence against denigration; even so, 
as Sir Arthur Bryant puts it in the 
Foreword, Miss Seton has written a 
“deeply interesting account of his life 
and career.” Also, for one who at- 
tended all his appearances in London, 
from Showboat and the 1929 Albert 
Hall recital with Lawrence Brown at 
the piano then and subsequently, there 
are many new pictures to be garnered 
from the years between. 

Baritone turned tenor 

In THe AGE oF JEAN DE 
Reszke (Johnson. 30s.) P. G. Hurst, 
who began the BBC’s admirable “Col- 
lectors’ Corner” feature, displays a 
descriptive power that re-creates the 
golden and silver notes of the singers 
he discusses; it is no mean feat to 
make his reader believe that the won- 
der and the acclaim were as stupen- 
dous as he says they were. He spans 
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the years from 1874 to 1914 with sec- 
tions headed The Old Order, Slump 
and Revival, The Golaen Age, which 
he dates 1891-1900, and Indian Sum- 
mer, covering his own “London debut 
as a member of the Covent Garden 
audience.” A postscript sidesteps a 
declaration of his own preferences and 
collides with operas he finds distaste- 
ful as for example: “I dislike Die 
Mastersinger because it bores me to 
extinction.” Earlier he deals con- 
vincingly with the damaged voice of 
Jean de Reszke who abandoned 
French and Italian works in response 
to the clamorous advice of the Wag- 
nerite music critic Shaw. 
Man and 

BERNARD SHAW and the Nine- 
teenth Century Tradition (University 
of Oklahoma Press. $4.00) by Julian 
B. Kaye takes the Wagnerian canon 
into the realms of economics, 
sociology, religion and philosophy 
and thence to Shaw’s own writings. 
His admiration of Wagner, justifica- 
tion of Mussolini and approval of 
Hitler are repugnant to Shaw's ad- 
mirers, including the member of the 
English faculty at Brooklyn College, 
to whom “his almost unqualified 
support of the U.S.S.R. is more 
dangerous.” Mr. Kaye's conclusion 
that G.B.S.’s post-1918 record points 
to the reactions of a nineteenth cen- 
tury mind to twentieth century 
situations should stir good Shavians 
to rate him afresh as playwright, man 
of letters and humanist. If in the last 
35 years of his life he gave “wrong 
answers to almost all the questions” 
his readers may still be thankful for 
his shake-up of their young ideas, 
prejudices or opinions, and continue 
to marvel at the way the irascible 
teacher presented the problems. 

Shaw's Intelligent Women’s Guide, 
with its gibe for the moral and mental 
imbecility that resulted from the 
higher education of “female children,” 
had cold comfort on its publication 
in 1928 for an intellectually restless 
and vote hungry young woman. Nor 
did he bestow any praise on the Vic- 
torian pioneers Frances Mary Buss 





and Dorothea Beale, the first of whom 
founded the North London Collegiate 
School and the other St. Hilda’s, Ox- 
ford, during her 50 years as Principal 
of Cheltenham Ladies College. In 
How DIFFERENT FROM Us (The 
Bodley Head. 25s.) Josephine Kamm 
has contrived a biography of the two 
women. Their personalities were as 
wide apart as their financial back- 
ground and respective counties, and 
Miss Kamm needs all her dexterity for 
the dichotomy that the ensuing com- 
parisons and contrasts entail. Miss 
Buss and Miss Beale did indeed 
“Cupid’s darts feel” but to them the 
claims of teaching were overwhelm- 
ing; only “different from us” were 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss in their in- 
domitable industry in work and ideas. 
Clear of verbiage 

“In all his prose and poetry” says 
Neville Braybrooke in the Introduc- 
tion to T. S. Exvsor (Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 2\s.) he “has worked so dili- 
gently for close on half a century” at 
the task of renewing the language. 
This joins Mr. Eliot’s 70th birthday 
in calling for celebration, for which 
Mr. Braybrooke has edited a sym- 
posium of 50 tributes. In his own 
essay (endearingly bracketing the 
heights of Olympus, so recently 
scanned again by this reviewer, and 
“the grey wastes of Edgware Road” 
where she was born) he sets the stan- 
dard for the rest, to whom their sub- 
ject has plainly been a “refining fire.” 
Not least in verve is “A Garland from 
the Young,” some boys and girls who 
show astonishingly, as L. P. Hartley 
says, “intuition and insight plus the 
ability to express them.” The influence 
of poet and playwright on a Rose 
Macaulay, a Harold Nicolson, an Iris 
Murdoch, a John Betjeman, must ever 
be illumination and enchantment in 
the reading, and now, when all the 
“happy birthday” carolling is done, 
it is also to be noted that they and 
their companions have set down in 
this volume a body of critical and 
interpretative analysis valid for the 
centenary and after. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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